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Limits are meant to be tested. It’s the only 
way progress Is made. Some prefer to pace 
themselves, while others choose to floor tt. 
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Bare Essentials 


We selected one behind-the-scenes image from each of the photographers who shot for the eighth installment of the 
Body Issue. Then we asked them to supply their own eight-word captions. Stripped down. Just the way we like It. 
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“Chris being patient while “Big thanks “Major talent. Enormous pleasure. “Wow, what amazing 
| yell at rocks.” to Claressa and best crew ever!” Massive charm. Big fun.” clouds! ... Wait ... is that rain?” 





“A. W. E. S. 0. M. E. 1” “Stunner Elena Delle Donne, “Trying everything to take an “Honest, fluid performance; 
sunset glow on rooftop.” original diving picture.” swagger of a true champ. 
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THE NUMBERS 


BY 
PETER 
KEATING 





Spoiler Alert The Euros were just the latest 
staging ground for the most effective underdog 
strategy in soccer: obstruct, obstruct, obstruct. 


he first phase of the UEFA European Championship proved to be quite a 
fortnight for underdogs, with Iceland, Ireland, Northern Ireland and 
~ Wales all moving on from the group stage. This is no coincidence: These 





Euros are teaching us how David can beat Goliath. 

Soccer Analytics 101 says that to score, you need to shoot, and to shoot, you need the ball. 
Possession is key. And counting how many times a team (or player) touches the ball credits the 
various elements of possession: control, accurate passing, avoiding turnovers. As a result, 
you'll generally see clubs with the most touches clustered toward the top of the standings. 

It’s essentially impossible, however, to monopolize the ball against a superior opponent. So 
when you apply to soccer the Giant Killer analysis that my colleague Jordan Brenner and I 
developed for college basketball and ask what factors lead to big upsets on the pitch, you get 
answers very different from maximizing possession. 

In general, long shots in any sport boost their chances of winning by playing high-risk/high- 
reward styles, which tend to widen the variability of a team’s scoring. In soccer, scoring is so 
low that such strategies are especially vital on defense, because if they work, even a weak team 
can pitch a shutout and gain at least a draw. It’s crucial, then, for underdogs to take extra risks 
to avoid giving up a goal. And one specific defensive metric is most related to Giant Killing, 
according to my research: the tackle—a team forcing a turnover without committing a foul. 

Before the Euros, this analysis screamed that Slovakia was an underdog to watch. Sure, the 
Falcons ranked 21st out of 24 qualifying teams in FIFA’s rankings as of late May, and betting 
markets saw them as the least likely team to win Group B. But in qualifiers, Slovakia had 
15.7 tackles per 90 minutes, the most of any team that advanced. The club was built to allow 
rather than to seek possession, to force turnovers, to get the ball wide and to counterattack. In 
the teams’ group-stage match, England generated so many possessions that it outshot Slovakia 
29-4, but Slovakia had 8 tackles, 17 interceptions, 29 clearances and 14 blocked shots, holding 
the game to a scoreless draw. Not sexy, but Slovakia made the knockouts. 

Iceland was an even bigger surprise—and a more successful Giant Killer. In the teams’ 
Group F match, Portugal had over 400 more touches than Iceland, a margin hard to believe. 
But Iceland had more tackles, clearances and blocked shots, had fewer offsides and shot 
from a closer average distance than Portugal, and it earned a 1-1 tie. Then Our Boys—yes, 


Iceland’s team name really is that adorable—went out and posted 
nearly identical performances in a draw against Hungary and a win 
against Austria. They advanced despite possessing the ball during 
just 29.6 percent of their group-stage matches. Then, in the biggest 
surprise of all, Iceland beat England in the round of 16. 

Looking at all group-stage games with opponents separated by 
more than 100 Elo points in the world ratings, underdogs who won 
or drew didn’t possess the ball much longer than those who lost (40.1 
percent versus 38.6 percent). But they had 36 percent more tackles 
per game and 27 percent more attempted tackles. They didn’t shoot 
better, but they did generate about 2.9 more shots per game—largely, 
it looks to me, from defensive aggression. 

Can you build an entire professional team around clogging up and 
frustrating better opponents? I would love to take credit for the idea, 
but one club has already put it into practice—and then pulled off the 
biggest upset in sports history. From 2012 to 2015, Leicester City 
signed a batch of aggressive defenders on the cheap, and when Claudio 
Ranieri put them into a 4-4-2 formation last year, they clicked as a 
fearsome upstart. Leicester positioned itself farther back while harass- 
ing opponents from every point on the pitch; midfielder N’Golo Kante 
led the EPL in tackles last season, while three Leicester forwards were 
in the top 10 at their position. Eventually, opponents either turned the 
ball over or ran into a wall of eight Foxes. Upon gaining possession, 
Leicester counterattacked quickly, often catching defenders off guard 
in transition. Result: Leicester City, a 5,000-1 shot to win the EPL, 
held the ball just 42.6 percent of the time in 2015-16, ranking 18th out 
of 20 teams. But it outscored its opponents 68-36 and became Premier 
League champion. 

The Euros are confirming the lessons of Leicester. When do the 
longest shots pay off? When Moneyball tackles Giant Killers. 
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The Light of Stars Howe, Ali, Summiitt: In life and 
now in death, their names stand for something 
bigger than themselves. They stand for the best of us. 


e live in a season of lament, of forced remembrances and unwanted ele- 
gies and sad reflections. The deaths of one icon after another, Muhammad 
Ali and Gordie Howe and Pat Summitt, have reminded us that we get to 
choose neither the manner nor the timing. 

Ali is boxing. Howe is hockey. Summitt is women’s basketball. None of that has changed, 
and the echoes of their iconic lives emphasize the outsized role that sports play in our society. 
Iconography is more prevalent—and dare we say more important?—in sports than in politics 





or music or just about any other aspect of society. 

Sure, it’s easy to be cynical, to sneer at the idea of some vast role for acts as categorically 
nonessential as sports. But there’s no denying our games are more personal, our devotion to 
those in them more tangible. You can be a fan of Robert De Niro but not be viscerally affected 
by his performance in Dirty Grandpa. But if you were a fan of Ali when he was stopped by 
Frazier, or Howe when the Red Wings slumped in the late 60s, or Summitt after a second 
straight defeat in the NCAA final, those losses connected deeply. Their fallibility—their mortal- 
ity—was, in part, your fallibility, your mortality, your loss. What they stood for became, in some 
small way, what you stood for. 

It might seem strange to make this point as the valedictory strains of “Changes” and “Purple 
Rain” still resonate in the wakes of David Bowie and Prince. But sports are different—live and 
unscripted, real and unedited—and the greatest of our stars strive for perfection, aware of its 
impossibility. In art and politics, the icons are distant, nearly theoretical, their flaws hidden by 
postproduction magic or pre-scrubbed words scrolling across a teleprompter. 

At first glance, these three very different people—a black man from Louisville, a white man 
from Saskatoon, a white woman from Tennessee—are linked only by their succumbing to some 
of the most insidious diagnoses of our age: Parkinson’s, dementia, Alzheimer’s. But each in his 
or her own way held true to the central tenet of the icon: To lead is to invite the chase. 

Ali is a monument to an era and is both the best and the most important athlete of any 
generation. He willed and cajoled and forcibly led the black athlete out of subordination. His 
unabashed use of his platform to air grievances with clear-eyed eloquence—outrageous at the 
time—made possible Hank Aaron’s grandeur and Tommie Smith’s subversion and Floyd May- 
weather Jr’s vanity. There was no longer just one way to be. Ali’s legacy probably never will be 


adequately reconciled—reduced and elevated in ways that make that 
impossible. He didn’t just break rules, he tore them up and stomped 
on them and demanded we do better. He refused to be the athlete- 
puppet, to repeat the banal and reflexive nothingness that reflected 
the discourse of the time. He challenged and pushed and dared. 

One other shared trait: They emanated outward. Howe was the 
icon of a country and a sport, a man whose longevity on the ice was 
surpassed only by his brilliance there. His humility and persistence 
made him the Canadian ideal. Wayne Gretzky, who wore No. 99 in 
homage to his idol’s No. 9, learned sportsmanship and self-possession 
by following his father’s simple advice: Watch Gordie Howe. 

To generations of basketball players, Summitt represented possibil- 
ity. What she did and how she coached and whether she won or lost 
mattered because it was an indication that you mattered. She showed 
the world that a woman can stare you back to the bench as ferociously 
as any man. (Offered the men’s job at Tennessee, she famously asked, 
“Why is that considered a step up?”) The stands filled with people 
wearing orange because Summitt, before anyone else, convinced 
them that women’s hoops mattered, that it was cool, not just a quaint 
diversion or a quirky stop on a campus tour. Over here is where our 
girls play. No. Sorry, screw that. Her game is not incidental; it is vital. 

Ali showed the world that a black man didn’t need to supplicate to 
be accepted; Summitt that women were not secondary in sports; and 
Howe that pure adulation didn’t have to separate a star from what he 
once was. They embodied what we hope to be the best of ourselves. 

June was a terrible month in a solemn year, and enough already. 
But there’s also a reconsideration amid the death, a solace gained 
from knowing they left with their dignity intact despite prolonged 
circumstances of the worst kind. They shared that trait too: retaining 
their power beyond the end, just as we might have expected. 
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Michael Phelps’ Final Turn 








With his Olympics curtain call weeks away, the greatest swimmer of all time hopes 


to put his nightmares behind him and embrace life on dry land. 
BY WAYNE DREHS 
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Der 2014, when instructed in art 
draw a fearful image from his child- 
elps drew that moment he could never 
=. It was a testament to how far he had come 
e Meadows, a psychological trauma and ad- 
diction treatment center about an hour northwest 
of Phoenix. 

Phelps entered The Meadows five days after his 
second DUI arrest on Sept. 30, 2014. In those five 
days, he barely left his room, ate or slept. But he 
kept drinking. “He sounded terrible,” longtime 
coach Bob Bowman says. “Barely coherent.” Upon 
his arrival, Phelps texted his mother, Debbie, and 
Bowman, telling them it was the most scared he had 
ever felt. He trembled at the thought of sharing his 
inner demons with strangers. Two years earlier in 
London, he’d cemented his status as an Olympic 
god, but at what cost? 

Phelps’ issues centered largely on his compli- 
cated relationships with two of the most influen- 
tial men in his life—the one who had been there 
for him and the one who pretty much hadn't. 
Phelps’ parents divorced when he was 9, and he’d 
long felt abandoned by his father, Fred. The pool 
was his escape, and Bowman was a surrogate fa- 
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as long as Michael Phelps can remember, 
es. As alittle boy, he picked up a rock 
zont yard and found a hissing, 

2 was so traumatized that for 

yy would replay in nightmares 
aking, sweating and unable to fall 
riends and family weren't even 

say the word “snake” in his presence. 


ther of sorts. In the water, he pushed him to per- 
form. Outside the water, he taught him how to 
drive and knot a tie. 

Eventually, Phelps realized that all the Olympic 
medals in the world couldn’t ease his pain—and 
instead made life more complicated. By 2014, he 
was approaching 30, lost, with no identity beyond 
that of a champion swimmer. He self-medicated 
and wondered whether his was a life worth living. 
“T didn’t give a s---,” Phelps says. “I had no self- 
esteem. No self-worth. I thought the world would 
just be better off without me. I figured that was the 
best thing to do—just end my life.” 

But after his arrest, family and friends persuaded 
Phelps to get help. Here was his chance, they told 
him, to face the issues he had avoided for so long. 
That first day at The Meadows, he barely spoke to 
anyone. He ate alone and cried himself to sleep. But 
gradually, he opened up and began to understand 
his snake nightmares. 

It actually all made perfect sense. 


ON ACLOUDLESS, sun-splashed January morning at 
the Mona Plummer Aquatic Complex at Arizona 
State University, Bowman stands under a canopy, 





the steam from his coffee fading into the air above. 
Nine months earlier, Bowman had left the North 
Baltimore Aquatic Club to take the head-coaching 
job at ASU. On this morning, Phelps and nine other 
Olympic hopefuls push themselves up and down the 
50-meter pool, their eyes set on the U.S. Olympic 
trials (which began June 26 in Omaha, Nebraska) 
and ultimately Rio de Janeiro. 

Phelps would secure his spot in the Summer 
Games on June 29, when he won the 200-meter but- 
terfly at trials and in so doing became the first Amer- 
ican male swimmer to qualify for five Olympics. If 
he wins gold at age 31, he would become the oldest 
gold medalist in Olympic swimming history. Ryan 
Lochte (who turns 32 on Aug. 3) and Matt Grevers 
(31) could join him in Rio. But Rio is about far more 


than Phelps adding to his legacy. It’s the next step 
toward achieving the same peace and balance on 
land as he’s had in the water. 

This morning, Bowman pays only half attention 
to warm-ups as he tries to explain his relationship 
with Phelps over the previous two decades. It had all 
been asecret for so long; not anymore. The pair met 
in 1996, when Bowman came to North Baltimore on 
his way to veterinary school. Bowman planned to 
quit coaching after a pair of Olympic hopefuls left 
him before the Atlanta Games, but North Baltimore’s 
Murray Stephens offered him $30,000 to coach for 
one more season. That’s when he ran into an 11-year- 
old Phelps. Everything changed. 

Even in the beginning, coaching Michael Phelps 
wasn't easy. He was diagnosed at age 9 with ADHD 
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and can be stubborn, hardheaded, isolated, unfor- 
giving and ruthless. “I prefer ‘complex,” Bowman 
says. But those are the same traits that can breed 
greatness. Bowman was equally dogged, the rare 
individual who refused to back down from Phelps, 
even if the swimmer was throwing a water bottle at 
his head or mf-ing him in front of the rest of the 
team. The dynamic was simple. Bowman pushed 
Phelps. Phelps pushed back. Bowman pushed even 
more. Eventually, someone snapped. 

“They would go at it, and nothing would stop 
them,” says Allison Schmitt, another North Balti- 
more swimmer. “There was nothing you could do 
but watch. It was like a soap opera.” 

The stories of their many fights are legendary. At 
the Meadowbrook Aquatic & Fitness Center, where 
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Phelps trained, there’s still a massive dent in a door 
frame, courtesy of Bowman’s right foot after one of 
their arguments. A trainer has the cracked stop- 
watch Bowman once chucked at a wall in disgust. 
And no one will soon forget the time Bowman and 
Phelps both peeled out of the Meadowbrook park- 
ing lot in a testosterone-filled Days of Thunder-like 
rage, middle fingers fully extended. 

“The way they handled themselves at times was 
embarrassing,” Debbie Phelps says. 

In 2010, a screaming match in baggage claim at 
Baltimore-Washington International Airport ended 
with Bowman imploring Phelps to swim somewhere 
else. Bowman says Phelps didn’t go to practice for 
days. “I thought he was gone,” Bowman says. “Then 
he showed up like nothing happened.” 

Bowman says training sessions often went one of 
three ways: Phelps would misbehave, undermine 
Bowman's instructions or be so focused and domi- 
nant that he would demoralize everyone else. And 
god forbid Bowman show excessive attention to any 
of his other swimmers. “If there is anybody he 
thought I liked or might take one ounce of attention 
away from him, they were on death watch forever,” 
Bowman says. 

Bowman tried to arrive at the pool before any of 
his athletes, often before 5 a.m. On weekends, 
Phelps would try to beat him. “And if he ever did, it 
was, ‘Well, I’m here before you—don’t you knowthe 
coach should be here before the athlete?’” Bowman 
says. “I'd be like, ‘OK, Michael. That’s Bob 5,028 
and Michael 2. When you even it up, let me know.” 

Even today, the edgy banter remains. At one 
January workout, Phelps asks Bowman for his time 
after completing a set. Bowman doesn't have it. “See 
the s--- I have to deal with?” Phelps says, grinning. 
A few days earlier, Bowman missed a training ses- 
sion—a rare occurrence—because he was sick. He 
says Phelps texted him: “If I would have known you 
weren't going to coach me I would have just stayed 
in Baltimore.” Bowman didn’t take it as a joke. 

“Only he would do that,” Bowman says. “Every- 
body else is worried, ‘Oh my god, Bob never misses 
a practice. And that’s his message to me. And he 
means it. It’s kind of this egocentric thing.” 


NOT UNTIL BOWMAN arrived in Ann Arbor in 2005 to 
coach the University of Michigan swim team did he 
fully understand the dynamic. Phelps enrolled there 
soon after Bowman arrived, and Greg Harden, 
Michigan’s director of athletic counseling, met with 
both men regularly. He was the peacemaker, once 
suggesting to Bowman that perhaps when Michael 
was picking fights with his coach, he subconscious- 


“TTROUGHT 
THE WORLD 
WOULD Bt 
BETTER OFF 
WITHOUT ME.” 


MICHAEL PHELPS 














threatened or frustrated or whatever, he’d turn me 
into Fred and yell at me,’ Bowman says. “It took me 
awhile to realize that.” 

The more Bowman understood, the more sym- 
pathetic he felt. For Phelps, success brought isola- 
tion. He had no peers, no place where he could fit 
in and act like everyone else his age. He grew up 
staring at a black line in the pool, maturing slower 
than his peers and eventually seeking refuge from 
the eyeballs that stuck to him everywhere he went. 
But the nature of training for the Olympics doesn’t 
allow much planning for the emotional aftermath. 
And even if it did, no one could have prepared 
Phelps for his level of success. 

“Maybe it was wrong to push him so hard to do 
these things,” Bowman says. “But I don’t think so. 
He looks back on that stuff with pride. But I do feel 
like along the way, we probably didn’t spend enough 
attention to the other sides of him.” 

After winning eight gold medals in Beijing in 
2008, Phelps went on a global tour of interviews, 
meet-and-greets and red carpets. On his first day 
away from all that, he was photographed smoking 
from a bong at a party in South Carolina. The pho- 
tograph went viral. He was suspended by USA 
Swimming for three months. After the world 
championships in 2009, Phelps’ drinking, partying 
and rebelling ways became worse. Each day at 
Meadowbrook, Bowman’s eyes would bounce from 
the clock to the front door and back, wondering 
whether Phelps would show. 

“It was awful,” Bowman says. “I'd yell at him, 
handle it poorly. And he’d just miss more. He’d go 
to Vegas. He’d do this or do that. Then he'd feel 
guilty, come back and train pretty hard. We kept 
doing this dance.” 

Phelps wanted to quit but felt he couldn’t because 
of sponsorship obligations. “I had to go another four 
years. There was no other option,” he says. “I 
thought I could fake it. Just do a little bit and fake 
my way through it. And I almost did.” 

Phelps and Bowman, who shared an agent, were 
tied together as coach and athlete through sponsor- 
ships and endorsements as well. Yet their relation- 
ship had deteriorated to the point where Phelps 
would change his airline seat whenever his reserva- 
tion was booked next to Bowman’s. Communication 
away from the pool took place through Words With 
Friends. When Phelps participated, Bowman knew 
they were in a good place. When he didn’t, he knew 
they weren't. 

“Tt was like Goldman Sachs, too big to fail, right?” 
Bowman says. “I wanted to teach him a lesson and 
let him suffer. But now we can’t because he’s like a 


ly was fighting with his dad. “So whenever he felt —————— national treasure, so we have to keep doing this.” 
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By the summer of 2012, no one hated swimming 
more than Michael Phelps. And no one despised 
coaching more than Bob Bowman. Somehow, they 
kept it a secret outside of Phelps’ innermost circle. 
“We went into [London] like everything was under 
control. Yeah, right. It was all spin. Or PR,’ Bowman 
says. “We're very good, well-trained at PR. And hon- 
estly, for his future, that’s the way it had to be.” 

With Debbie and his sisters in the stands, Phelps 
somehow still won six medals in London, including 
four golds. London ended with a hug and a “good 
job,” and then the two men went their separate 





ways. Phelps retired. Bowman left coaching. But a 
year later, Phelps told Bowman he wanted to come 
back. “I wanted no part,” Bowman says. “I didn’t 
want to go through that again.” 

Phelps convinced Bowman that this time would 
be different. The coach also thought a return to the 
pool might help the swimmer stay out of trouble. 
But that fall, Phelps was arrested and charged with 
DUI. “When that happened, I was like, “That’s it— 
you re never going to change,” Bowman says. “And 
I was scared to death what the rest of his life was 
going to look like.” 





FRED PHELPS COULDN'T believe what he was hear- 
ing. As the words came through the phone that 
September morning, a chill came over him. A 
friend had called to tell him that his son had been 
arrested on suspicion of DUI. The details were 
horrifying: driving 84 mph in the narrow, 45 mph, 
no-passing-allowed Fort McHenry Tunnel]; regis- 
tering 0.14 on a blood-alcohol test, nearly twice 
the legal limit of 0.08 in Maryland. Michael plead- 
ed guilty and was sentenced to 18 months of proba- 
tion. It was his second DUI in 10 years; the first 
came in 2004. 

“Tt scared the living hell out of me,” Fred says. “He 
could have been dead.” 

After the phone call, Fred texted Michael. “It 
wasn’t received well,’ Fred says. “It pissed him off. 
So he withdrew.” 

This had been the story of Michael and Fred for 
all these years. A father trying to reconnect with his 
son and ason who simply wasn’t interested. They 
were more similar than either chose to admit—both 
of them stubborn, hardheaded and unforgiving. 
Fred was a former college football player and a 
Maryland state trooper for 28 years before moving 
to an administrative role. He lived in a black-and- 
white world of right and wrong. Before Michael’s 
rise to stardom, their relationship, even after the 
divorce, was pretty typical for a father and son. 
They'd fish in Maryland reservoirs and attend Ori- 
oles games, with Fred using his connections to get 
Michael into the clubhouse, where he once met Cal 
Ripken Jr. “He’d come out of there carrying auto- 
graphed bats and wristbands and pictures,” Fred 
says. “Those were the things I was able to do for 
him, things you figure a father should be doing.” 

Both of Michael’s older sisters had kept in touch 
with their father, but as Michael’s popularity grew, 
he wanted less to do with his dad. Debbie believed 
it was her son’s way of protecting her. To this day, 
Michael won’t say a bad word about his mother, 
who went back to school after the divorce and be- 
came an academic administrator to help support 
the family. She never remarried. “My ex-husband 
loved his kids. He loves his kids,” Debbie says. “It 
bothered him. But I don’t think he knew how to fix 
it. So Michael just kept on escalating and escalating 
and things were going OK, so he didn’t feel like he 
needed his dad.” 

Fred had served as an official on the deck for 
many of Michael’s meets. At one point in 2008, 
Michael agreed to meet with his dad but then blew 
it off. “I just didn’t want to,” Phelps says. “At times 
I was like, ‘This is a really good idea, And we'd text 
and then I’d just stop texting and ask myself, 
‘What am I doing? Why? I don’t want that. I don’t 
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need that.” On another occasion, Michael’s sisters 
brought him to lunch with his dad. He sat through 
the meal without saying a word. “I just kept trying 
and trying, but he always had something to do,” 
Fred says. 

Fred is sharing his side of the story in the lobby 
of a hotel just outside BWI Airport. He rarely does 
interviews and agreed to speak in this case only be- 
cause Michael asked him to at ESPN’s request. But 
there are nerves, anxiety. Fred doesn’t want his 
words twisted or turned in any way to further com- 
plicate his relationship with his son. “It’s just not 
something I will tolerate,’ Fred explains. “We’ve 
come too far.’ 

The erosion of a father-son relationship is never 
as simple as one or two incidents. But there are two 
moments in particular that bothered Michael. In 
2003, Michael says, Fred promised to show up for 
a meet at the Naval Academy in Annapolis, Mary- 
land, but never did. That day, Phelps set his first 
short-course U.S. record. Three years earlier in 
Sydney, at Michael’s first Olympics, Fred deeply 
upset Michael when on the first day after competi- 
tion, he pulled Michael aside to introduce him to 
his new wife. No one in the family had known that 
Fred had remarried. 

“The kid just did the Olympics,” Bowman says. 
“He did pretty well. Here is the first day where he 
can just enjoy being there and he has this dumped 
on him? Michael was a basket case. He couldn’t 
deal with it.” 

Phelps and his father didn’t speak much after 
Sydney. But Fred continued to follow Michael’s ca- 
reer. In Athens in 2004, he cried from 30 feet away 
when Michael received his first Olympic gold med- 
al. Four years later, he watched most of his son’s 
astonishing performance in Beijing from a Mary- 
land hospital, where his second wife was fighting 
cancer. (She later died.) “Anywhere or anytime it 
was on, I was watching,’ Fred says. “Really, that was 
the only way I could see him.” 

While Debbie became a magnet for television 
cameras with her emotional reactions to Michael’s 
victories, Fred stayed in the background. Reporters 
called and knocked on his door. He turned them all 
away. He and Michael had the same name—Mi- 
chael Fred Phelps. Strangers would see Fred’s ID or 
credit card and ask whether he was related to the 
Olympic champion. Sometimes he admitted it was 
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his son—until they started asking for autographs. 
“It was just—you gotta be s---tin’ me,” Fred says. 


BY THE SECOND day of his stay at The Meadows, 
Phelps began to thaw. Patients invited him to play 
volleyball, and he began to make friends he still 
talks to today. That second night, while watching 
Monday Night Football, he read on the bottom of 
the screen that USA Swimming had suspended 
him from competition for six months and had 
taken away his opportunity to compete at the 
world championships. Some of the patients stared. 
No one knew how to react. Phelps broke the ten- 
sion. “Yep,” he said. “That’s me.” He started talking 
about what happened. And that night he made a 
pledge that the world would see him for who he 
was, not what they wanted him to be. “People kind 
of built me up as the all-American boy,’ he says 
now. “Perfect, no mistakes, this and that. But that 
wasn’t me, you know? I wanted people to get to 
know the real me.” 

In treatment, Phelps earned the nickname 
Preacher Mike because each day began with a chap- 
ter of The Purpose Driven Life, a book given to him 
by former Baltimore Ravens linebacker and good 
friend Ray Lewis. Phelps shared the lessons of each 
day’s reading with other patients. He opened up to 
his therapist and other patients about his struggles 
with his father, his vicious fights with Bowman and 
the challenges of handling fame. One day, he con- 
fessed that he had long seen himself as the “bring 
the family back together” baby. His therapist’s re- 
sponse: “Well, you failed. How does that feel?” In 
time, Phelps came to realize that all those snake 
nightmares followed some sort of conflict, conver- 
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sation or thought involving his father. 

“Whether I was arguing with my father or if any- 
thing about my father would come up, I’d have a 
dream about a snake that week,” he says. “I kind of 
feel like that’s why I was always afraid of them. I 
didn’t want to go back to that. I didn’t know if there 
would bea conflict between us, so I stiff-armed him 
and went away.” 

There were psychodramas in which Phelps could 
see the next six months, 12 months and five years 
with his addiction and without. “On one path, you 
and your family get closer and closer,’ he says. “And 
on the other path, you get further and further apart. 
Seeing those was pretty crazy. It helped me get my 
head clear. It’s been stuck in my ass for so long.” 

Between therapy sessions, Phelps trained in a 
small pool, working on kicking drills and flip turns 
as other patients watched. Each morning, he lifted 
in the facility’s gym and cycled 20 miles a day. 
Talking to him on the phone, Bowman sensed a 
change. But not until he visited Phelps did he real- 
ize to what degree. 

“IT’m the most skeptical person ever,’ Bowman 
says. “I don’t believe any of that ‘He'll never change, 
he’s always going to be that way. But he was com- 
pletely different in a way I never imagined. He was 
honest, engaged. I left there that day thinking may- 
be there’s a chance this would help him.” 


AS FAMILY WEEK approached at The Meadows, 
Phelps wondered whether to include his dad on the 
list of people to invite. “I didn’t want another let- 
down moment in my life,” he says. “I didn’t want to 
put any energy into something that I thought was a 
dead-end street.” But the therapists and other pa- 
tients encouraged Phelps to keep an open mind. So 
he included the name Fred Phelps. 

On the day Fred received his invite, he didn’t 
think twice about going. Michael was his son. He 
needed help. But that didn’t make walking through 
the doors at The Meadows any easier. Michael was 
stunned when Fred arrived. He reached out and the 
two shook hands. Then Michael pulled him in for a 
hug. Neither of them could remember the last time 
they had embraced. “That just told me he was glad 
I was there,’ Fred says. 

Debbie and Michael’s girlfriend, Nicole Johnson, 
were there that week too. For the next several days, 
Michael and his father opened up. Some of the 
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words felt good. Others didn’t. They both tried not 
to take it personally. “There were things like missing 
that meet that I had no idea meant that much to 
him,” Fred says. 

One afternoon, while Michael was in a meeting 
with a counselor, Fred found his way to the com- 
munity room and worked on a puzzle for about an 
hour. The next day, Fred noticed the puzzle was 
finished. Michael told his dad that after he had left 
that night, patients finished the puzzle. “I just re- 
member it hitting me that here was this moment 
that he and everyone else had such a positive in- 
teraction from something I started,” Fred says. “It 
was pretty cool. I don’t think he even knew I liked 
doing puzzles.” 

The next day, Fred started another puzzle. Then 
another. Over the course of the week, father and son 
grew closer and closer. When it was finally time for 
Fred to head back to Baltimore, he cried. “I just 
wanted to stay there with him,” Fred says. “Here was 
this side of Michael I had never seen before. It was 
life-changing—for both of us. We got everything out 
there. It gave me some insight on everything he had 
gone through, how I could be supportive.” 

In the days and months after family week, Michael 
would pick up the phone and text or call Fred just to 
say hi. Sometimes they'd talk for half an hour or 45 
minutes. Other times it was a quick hello. It felt dif- 
ferent. “Like a father and son,” Fred says, “but more 
than that, like friends.” The following June, Fred 
joined Debbie and others at a surprise 30th birthday 
party for Michael and Nicole in Colorado Springs. A 
few months later, Fred was out picking up a pizza one 
night when Michael called with news. Nicole was 
pregnant. Michael was going to bea dad. 


EARLY ON THE morning of May 5, Phelps was brush- 
ing his teeth when he received the call. He had been 
training in Colorado Springs for two weeks and 
texted Nicole when he woke up, winning that day’s 
who-can-say-I-love-you-more game. But he missed 
Nicole’s return call. She called Schmitt, who handed 
Phelps the phone. “I knew what was going on,” he 
says. “I figured we're probably having a kid today.” 
The baby wasn’t due for another three weeks, and 
Phelps was supposed to fly to Baltimore the next day 
for his sister’s wedding. Instead, he soon found him- 
self pacing back and forth as the only passenger on 
a private jet heading to Arizona. 

For as long as he could remember, Phelps had 
decided he would never hold someone else’s baby. 
Family, friends, it didn’t matter. People would try to 
hand him their baby and ask for a selfie, but he al- 
ways said no. He wanted the first baby he pressed 
his skin against to be his own. 





“HE TS GOING TO BEA HUMAN 
BEING. A HUSBAND. A FATHER. 
HE'S GOING 10 BEA SON.” 









FRED PHELPS ON MICHAEL'S POST-CAREER LIFE 


Around 7:20 that night, Phelps finally had that 
chance. He had watched in astonishment as Nicole 
had given birth to a little boy, Boomer Robert 
Phelps (the middle name was a tribute to Bowman). 
He had cut the boy’s umbilical cord. And then 
Boomer, wrapped in a warm blanket, was handed 
to his father. Tears streamed down Phelps’ face. “I 
just kind of stood there,’ Phelps says. “I didn’t think 
I would be emotional, but it all just sort of hit me. 
That’s our son. And you suddenly have this new ap- 
preciation for what love really is.” 

That night, Phelps stayed in the hospital with 
Nicole and Boomer. On Saturday, their new family 
returned home. Michael and Nicole had dated on 
and off since Michigan. They broke up before Lon- 





don and again before Beijing, but in 2014 Phelps 
persuaded Nicole to give him one more chance. In 
2015, Michael asked Nicole to be his wife—the wed- 
ding will come after Rio. 

That first night after coming home from the hos- 
pital, all they could think about was their new roles 
as parents. Phelps jumped at every noise, barely 
sleeping for hours. “I wouldn't pick him up or any- 
thing. I would just stare and watch him sleep,” he 
says. “It was all just so surreal.” 

At the end of the next day, Mother’s Day, Phelps 
flew back to Colorado to continue training. As the 
plane lifted off, he began to cry. For so many years, 
the pool had provided the escape from his family life. 
Now the water was keeping him from the family he 
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had finally built for himself. “As soon as we took off, 
it was brutal,” he says. “Like something had been 
taken from me. It was the hardest goodbye I had 
ever had.” 

A friend reminded Phelps that he has three more 
months of work and then he can spend as much 
time with his son as he wants. “That’s what I keep 
reminding myself,” he says. 


AT ANOTHER ASU training session in the spring, 
Phelps was finishing a kicking set when he grabbed 
the lane line to pull himself to the wall. Bowman, 
frustrated, shook his head. “That s--- drives me 
nuts,” he said. “But I’ve decided to let it go. I’ve 
learned it’s not worth it.” 

At some point late on Aug. 13, it will all be over. 
There will be no more walls to touch. No more 
clocks to race. No more coaches to please. Instead, 
a baby boy will be waiting for him in the stands. So 
too will the boy’s mother, eager to marry Phelps in 
a small ceremony not long after the conclusion of 
the Games. 


Phelps says he hasn’t had a drink since Oct. 5, 
2014, his last day in Baltimore before leaving for 
The Meadows. Still, long after the post-Rio tour is 
over, how does he plan to maintain his new 
grounded, centered life? 

“You mean, how do I know Im not going to go 
out and keep doing stupid s---?” Phelps says, 
laughing. “That’s basically what you're asking, 
right?” 

Phelps says he wants to get into business and 
spend more time working with his foundation, 
which helps children learn water safety. There are 
plans to help Bowman as an assistant at ASU and 
travel with Boomer and Nicole. But the real answer 
comes in the evolution of his roles in this world. 

“The swimming is fine—I’m glad for the swim- 
ming,’ Bowman says. “But quite frankly, if he stops 
right now and never swims again but stays in this 
place as a person, I'd be thrilled.” 

Adds Fred Phelps: “I’m proud of the fact that he 
found himself and knows who he is now. He sees 
now that there is a tomorrow way down the road. 
It’s real life. He’s going to be a human being. A fa- 
ther. A husband. A friend. He’s going to be a son.” 

Fred is unsure whether he will go to Rio. Mi- 
chael doesn’t know what will become of his rela- 





tionship with Fred long-term. But he knows it is 
in a far better place than it has been in years. 
“Would I like to have a father? Sure,” he says. “Is it 
possible at this point in my life? Who knows? You 
were gone for so long; I’m sorry, youre not going 
to walk in now and pick up where you left off. But 
it is good to finally have the friendship that I al- 
ways wanted.” 

Fatherhood already has begun to change the way 
Phelps looks at his relationships with Fred and 
Bowman. He has realized he doesn’t want to miss 
a thing. That’s why, while he’s away from Boomer, 
Phelps and Nicole are constantly FaceTiming, and 
she’s always sending him photos and videos. “I 
think we're going to run out of data,” Phelps says. 
For now, he has accepted his past and moved on, 
and he’s eager to continue growing alongside his 
new family. 

“T’ve realized that was the best my father could 
have done,’ he says. “It sucks. But I get it. I under- 
stand now. I’ve learned a lot on the road that I’ve 
walked that will make me a better father and help 
me not make some of the same mistakes. 

“This is a new journey. I truly can’t wait for the 
next chapter of my life. And I don’t know the last 
time I’ve said that.” @ 
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Simone Biles 





she might be the best gymnast ever, sticking what her 
rivals wont even try. But her hardest trick of all heading into 
the Olympics: tuning out issues of family and race. 


BY LONNAE O’NEAL 


A COLLABORATION WITH THE UNDEFEATED 


eriodically, the whump of sinew 
against gym equipment echoes 
through the cavernous World 
Champions Centre in Spring, 
Texas. High-octane pop music 
blasts from all sides. 

“All right, let’s see if we can find the ground,’ a 
coach yells, clapping as a young female gymnast 
readies herself to run. The gymnast sprints, flips and 
lands in a pit of foam cubes. 

“Is that supposed to be a Biles?” he asks as she 
emerges. He shakes his head. 

The “Biles” is a double flip with the legs straight- 
ened and a half twist thrown in at the end. The gym- 
nast has to fly end over end and land facing the same 
direction she was running, as if deciding on the spur 
of the moment to trick out a sprint with some midair 
acrobatics. 

Standing nearby, Simone Biles, 19, a four-time 
U.S. all-around champion and the first female gym- 
nast ever to win three straight world titles, appears 
not to notice the attempt at the skill that carries her 
name. It’s an incredibly tough move. She’s the only 
one in the world whos ever thrown it in competition. 





It’s been a light practice day at the Biles family 
business in this suburb north of Houston—a 
52,000-square-foot facility that resembles a mega- 
church, a house of praise for full extensions and 
improbable leg splits. On this May afternoon, the 
4-foot-8 Biles, a hummingbird with muscles, is flit- 
ting, bouncing, checking social media and not 
yet exclusively focused on the Olympics in Rio de 
Janeiro. There, starting with the first women’s gym- 
nastics event on Aug. 7, she’ll be a threat to win five 
gold medals, become the most decorated American 
gymnast ever and solidify her position as an evolu- 
tionary step forward in gymkind—an order of mag- 
nitude ahead of her competition. 

Biles “may be the most talented gymnast I’ve ever 
seen in my life,” Mary Lou Retton told the U.S. 
Olympics website teamusa.org. “And I don’t think 
she’s tapped into what she can really do.” 

It turns out Biles did see that attempt to throw her 
eponymous move. “She said she was going to tuck 
it,” Biles says of the gymnast. “I was like, “There’s no 
such thing as a tucked Biles, but OK, go do it.” 

She doesn’t always show it, but Biles is always 
processing. Always paying attention to the spaces in 
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ADYHE WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS in Scotland last year, 
Biles felt overwhelmed by the pressure to win a third 
title. Too young to participate in the 2012 Olympics 
(competitors must turn 16 within the calendar year), 
she’d seemingly come out of nowhere as a 16-year- 
old in 2013 to begin a three-year undefeated run in 
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all-around competition. She’s won 14 world medals, 
10 of them gold. 

But in Scotland, she almost fell on the beam. And 
for the first time ever, she landed out of bounds in 
her floor routine. “Everyone was like, ‘Oh, you have 
to three-peat, you have to do this,” she says. “After 
every event, everyone was just like, ‘Is she going to 
do it?’ So after I finished floor and I saw my [win- 
ning | score, I was like, ‘OK, you guys have this stu- 
pid three-peat. There!’ It stressed me out so much.” 

“She likes to make people happy,’ says Aimee 
Boorman, who has been Biles’ coach since the gym- 
nast started competing at age 7. “She felt like it was 
her responsibility to achieve that goal for them even 
though it wasn’t necessarily her goal. I had to talk 
her down and say, ‘Youre not responsible for their 
expectations. That’s not your burden to carry.” 

It was good preparation heading into Rio, Boor- 
man says. This time, she knows what’s coming. 

Though in a scoring system that rewards diffi- 
culty, Biles could probably fall off an apparatus and 
still be in the running for gold. Gymnasts score up 





to 10 points for execution, which gets added to an 
open-ended number of points for difficulty. A diffi- 
culty score over 6.0 on any event is good. Biles’ floor 
routine is a 6.9. Her beam is 6.8. 

The scoring system changed after the 2004 Olym- 
pics, and the perfect 10 that critics said rewarded 
safe routines with minimum levels of difficulty was 
abolished. In her new book The End of the Perfect 10, 
author Dvora Meyers argues that the change has led, 
in part, to older, more athletic female gymnasts— 
and an era of U.S. supremacy. The American wom- 
en’s team has won three world championships in the 
past five years and is the reigning Olympic cham- 
pion. An American has won the individual all- 
around gold in the past three Olympics. 

But even in the context of her country’s overall 
dominance, Biles represents a breakthrough for the 
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sport. “All the girls are like, ‘Simone’s just in her own 
league,” Aly Raisman, a two-time Olympic gold 
medalist and captain of the 2012 U.S. Olympic team, 
told USA Today after the world competition last 
year. “Whoever gets second place, that’s the winner.” 

The reason? Amplitude. Biles flies higher, twists 
faster, lands on her feet with more precision and 
authority than anyone around her. Lands her feet 
like she’s punctuating her own legend. I’m the bad- 
dest. FULL STOP. 

Erinn Dooley, a former elite gymnast who coach- 
es women’s gymnastics at the University of Mary- 
land, says Biles’ effortless-looking power “makes 
everyone go Aaah.” Most gymnasts “have one or two 
amazing tumbling passes on floor exercises,” Dooley 
says. Biles has four. “It’s just unreal.” She beats the 
rest of the field by whole points. 

After the first night’s competition at the national 
championships in St. Louis in June, Biles’ score of 
62.90 placed her 2.45 points ahead of Raisman and 
reigning junior national champion Lauren Hernan- 
dez, who were then tied for second. “She does pass- 
es late in the routine that many guys can’t do in their 
opening tumbling run,’ NBC commentator Tim 
Daggett, a 1984 gold medalist, said at the start of her 
floor exercise. The next night, she became the first 
woman in 42 years to win four straight national 
championships with a final score of 62.10 in the all- 
around, 1.45 points ahead of second-place Raisman. 

Boorman remembers first seeing Biles’ remark- 
able physicality as a child. She was sitting on the 
floor “with her legs out in front of her,’ Boorman 
says, “and she puts her hands at her sides, and she 
pulls her legs up through a plank onto her stomach. 
At 6. That’s not normal. And just her musculature 
in general.” She was waiting for her turn on the bars 
and couldn’t stand still. “Boing, boing, boing, boing, 
boing!” Then she saw Biles bounce from her bottom 
to her feet—on a mat with no spring. “That was just 
kinetic energy from her body,’ Boorman says. “I was 
like, “Wow, this kid is something.” 

Biles also has a kind of preternatural “air sense,” 
Boorman says. It’s not something you can teach. 
“You know how some people have incredible bal- 
ance? Well, imagine having balance without your 
feet on the ground while flipping and twisting and 
knowing exactly when you have to bring your feet 
down to the floor so that you don’t die.” 

The constant threat of injury is what makes 


Even before her Olympic debut, Simone 
Biles ranks among the most decorated U.S. 
gymnasts ever. Here’s how she compares 
with recent past U.S. Olympic gold 
medalists on the basis of national and 
international all-around titles*: 
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*Competitions deemed national 
are those governed solely by 
USA Gymnastics. Those deemed 
international are governed solely by 
the International Gymnastics 
Federation. International titles 
include the Olympics. 
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after year. It’s a demanding sport, and by the time a 
gymnast gets to 18, her body is beat-up, Dooley says. 
Some have been at it since the age of 3, “and they 
have a hard time sticking through it and putting in 
above 30 hours a week” to train. 

Still, Dooley calls the trend of older female gym- 
nasts— Nadia Comaneci was 14 when she scored a 
string of perfect 10s at the 1976 Summer Olympics 
in Montreal—a positive one. Raisman is 22, and 
reigning Olympic all-around champion Gabby 
Douglas is 20. Both are expected to make this Olym- 
pic team. A shoulder injury caused Biles to sit out 
the start of the 2014 season, but she’s had no other 
serious injuries. 

Advances in medicine, physical therapy and tech- 
nology have helped prolong gymnasts’ careers, 
Dooley says. There are compression pants to help 
with blood flow and inflammation, for instance. 
There’s more awareness about nutrition. “Older 
gymnasts know what they need to do to heal their 
body, to eat correctly, to stay focused,” Dooley says. 
Maturity brings strengths. 

Biles had fewer of those strengths in 2013, when 
she was brand-new to the world stage. That was the 
year her birth mother, Shanon Biles, the woman 
Simone and three of her siblings were taken from as 
young children, showed up to cheer her on. 


IN MANY WAYS, the Biles family story resembles one 
of Simone’s championship routines: intricate, high- 
risk and, in the end, a thing of beauty. 

Simone’s grandparents, Ron and Nellie, officially 
became her mom and dad when Simone was 6. They 
met while Nellie was in college in San Antonio and 
Ron was in the Air Force and raising daughter Sha- 
non as a single father. Shanon eventually moved to 
Cleveland with her mother. Nellie became a nurse 
and used to co-own a chain of Texas nursing homes. 
Ron was an air traffic controller. (He’s now retired.) 
They married and had two sons. 

When Shanon struggled with drug and alcohol 
addiction, her four children—Simone, born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was No. 3—were taken from her 
and placed in foster care. Simone’s oldest siblings 
went to live with Ron’s sister, while Simone and 
younger sister Adria were adopted by Nellie and 
Ron. (They still stay in touch with their older sister 
and brother.) 

Simone used to do the talking for her little sister 


. , until she learned that she had a mother who wasn't 
“ae. going anywhere and that she could relinquish that 


role. The Biles family got counseling to help them 
grow into their new roles. Nellie says she prayed 


~ tolove her new daughters as much as she loved her 


boys. “I don’t know the exact date” it happened, 
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she says, “but my heart just made room.” 

Once Simone trusted that her feet were planted, 
she started to explore the space above her head. “I 
would just try to flip on the couch,’ she says. She and 
Adria would jump from bed to bed. “My dad would 
always tell us, ‘I can hear you jumping up there.” 

After a canceled field trip landed Simone at a local 
gymnastics center instead, she brought home a flier 
urging kids to sign up for classes. Simone began the 
classes at 6, started competing the next year with 
Boorman as her coach and rapidly advanced 
through the junior competition levels. 

Mostly, Simone competed with herself. The fam- 
ily wrote down goals every year, and Simone’s never 
included world titles or the Olympics. She wanted 
to be on the cover of a gymnastics magazine. 

As a rising ninth-grader, she had to decide how 
high she wanted to go in the sport. To advance to the 
elite level and be on that cover, she’d have to be 
home-schooled, Nellie told her. There would be no 
prom, no after-school activities, no hanging with 
classmates. The decision was hers. After a weekend 
of crying, she told her parents she would do it. 

“IT was just so lonely all the time,’ Simone says. “I 
missed, like, all my friends at school and stuff. But I 
mean, in the end, it worked out.” Something had 
clicked, she says. “I decided that I wanted to be bet- 
ter. I didn’t just want to throw my skills, I wanted 
them to look good.” 

When Nellie invited Shanon Biles to the Secret 
U.S. Classic outside Chicago three years ago, not 
everyone in the family agreed with the decision. 

“Because her biological mother lived that close, I 
thought it was important for her to come and see 
Simone compete,’ Nellie says. But the move dis- 
tracted and confused Simone. People kept asking 
about the woman calling herself Simone’s mom. 
Simone fell during the competition. 

Three months later, she won her first world title. 

Shanon, who lives in Columbus and works as a 
home health aide, says she speaks to Simone briefly 
every few months “when I call her, when she calls.” 

“T knew she was going to be somebody one day,” 
Shanon says proudly. 

But Shanon is not going to Rio, she says. She'll be 
posted up with popcorn in front of the television, 
watching like millions of others. She has two young- 
er children, a 12-year-old boy and a 9-year-old girl 
who play sports and “brag about her all the time.” 
Simone doesn’t know her younger siblings and 
hasn’t seen Shanon since that competition in 2013. 

“We don’t need no drama, nothing to interfere 
with her performance. Everybody is in a good 
place,” Shanon says. “We’ve been through what 
we've been through, and life goes on. God is good, 
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and he put her in this place for a reason.” 

The start of May finds the Biles family preparing 
for its gym’s official grand opening. Adria, 17, also a 
gymnast, competes at the junior level, and older 
brother Adam is the gym’s general manager. A ban- 
ner with a smiling photo of Simone and the Nike 
swoosh adorns a wall. Gym equipment bears her 
signature, and there’ a line of Simone Biles leotards. 

In 2014, when Boorman left the gym where she’d 
previously coached and where Biles got her start, 
Simone’s parents decided to build the World Cham- 
pions Centre as a financial and community invest- 
ment, and as ahome gym for Simone. Ron Biles will 
say only that it cost north of $5 million and that 
loans helped with the financing. Simone, who also 
has endorsement deals with the consumer-products 
giant P&G, Core Power and other companies, pays 
her own gym fees, according to the family. 

Ron Biles is not an overly religious man, but per- 
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haps their family story has been part of some master 
plan, he says. He shows me a Facebook post in which 
a friend wrote: “Your choices years ago literally im- 
pacted the history of gymnastics.” 

Not everybody is happy about that. 


IN 2013, AFTER Biles won a bronze medal on the 
balance beam at the world championships in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, Italian gymnast Carlotta Ferlito 
told an Italian interviewer, “I told [teammate Van- 
essa Ferrari] that next time we should also paint 
our skin black so then we can win too.” A spokes- 
man for the Italian federation tried to clarify, say- 
ing, “The current trend in gymnastics ... is going 
toward a technique that opens up new chances to 
athletes of color, well-known for power, while pe- 
nalizing the elegance typical of Eastern Europe- 
ans.” Both later apologized. 

The history of African-Americans in gymnastics, 
according to teamusa.org, “is relatively short and 
recent.’ The first black U.S. gymnasts, Ron Galimore 
and Luci Collins, were part of the 1980 Olympic 
team that boycotted the Moscow Games. In 1991, 
Betty Okino became the first black gymnast to earn 
medals at a world championship—ateam silver and 
bronze on the balance beam. The following year, she 
and Dominique Dawes became the first black gym- 
nasts to win Olympic medals as part of the bronze- 
medal-winning U.S. all-around team. In 1996, 
Dawes became the first African-American woman 
to win ateam gold medal in Olympic gymnastics and 
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to win an individual Olympic medal, a bronze, in the 
floor exercise. Sixteen years later, Gabby Douglas 
became the first African-American woman to win 
all-around Olympic gold. 

Douglas says she loves how gymnastics is “getting 
very broad. Because the sport is predominantly a 
white sport, so I’m glad that I’m seeing more Afri- 
can-Americans out there.” She adds, “No matter 
what race you are, no matter what nationality you 
are, you always should pursue your dream.” 

Ron Biles, who grew up in a Cleveland housing 
project, says some people call Simone “an inspira- 
tion for the African-American community. I’m not 
sure Simone sees it that way.” 

Simone says race has never been an issue for her, 
or a problem, or something she has especially 
thought about. Asked whether she’s happy to inspire 
other girls of color, she says she is, but “then again, 
to me, I feel like ’m just Simone. 

“T never think of it as, ‘Oh, I’m the first African- 
American to win [the world championship ],” Biles 
adds. “Everyone just shoves that in our heads. I 
never think, like, ‘Oh my gosh, Iam the first this, ’'m 
the first that’ I just do my gymnastics because I like 
to have fun. I don’t bring race into it.” 

When people tweeted about what the Italians 
said, at first she thought they made it up. “Normally, 
it’s not in her favor being black, at least not in the 
world that I live in,” Ron Biles told USA Today. Then 
she ignored the whole thing. The media tried to hype 
the controversy, Simone says, but she didn’t re- 
spond. Didn’t give it any head space. 

“Fact is, she performed the best at that competi- 
tion,” Nellie Biles says. “What should matter is the 
hard work you put in and the performance you put 
up.” She never raised her children to dwell on race. 

In some ways, it’s an easy contortion. It can be 
difficult for young athletes in any sport to be up front 
about race, gender, sexuality. It’s hard enough to 
master the required athletic skills. They might not 
have the bandwidth or simply not be ready or willing 
to think about anything else. And when you talk to 
parents of other gymnasts and fans about Biles, 
about her racial or cultural significance, many of 
them say it matters little, if at all. It can feel like a 
deduction in form to even bring up the subject. 

“Tt’s just amazing that she’s world champion,” says 
Maylene Leu-Bent, who makes the 40-mile trip 
from Houston Monday through Saturday so that her 
daughter, Mia, 12, can train at the Biles family gym. 
Though Mia is a brown girl, Simone’s race has noth- 
ing to do with her inspiration, Leu-Bent says. “We 
don’t have that lens,” she says. Gymnastics is “just 
hard work and motivation.” 

For those unfamiliar with the sport, the abun- 
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dance of black culture at a competition, juxtaposed 
with the absence of black faces, can be jarring. 

At the Secret Classic competition at the XL Center 
in Hartford, Connecticut, in early June, the warm- 
up music blaring overhead is almost wholly 
performed by black artists. So are the viral dance 
moves the Dab and the Nae Nae, performed by a 
young audience that is overwhelmingly white. Biles 
and Douglas are two of the top three U.S. gym- 
nasts—the third is Raisman—and all are warmly 
celebrated. They are also two of only three black 
female gymnasts people can name in a sport that’s 
been popular for decades. 


The optics and history are clear. But there is an 
added layer of consideration that requires another 
kind of gymnastics. In a sport scored by a panel of 
judges and in which the Olympic team is decided by 
a three-person committee, there’s room for subjec- 
tivity, so you need every edge—and race is political, 
full of fault lines. 

Christine Dzidrums, the author of Simone Biles: 
Superstar of Gymnastics, a young-adult book on 
gymnastics, points out that in figure skating the ath- 
letes are sometimes called “ladies.” “There's a little 
bit of that that seeps over to gymnastics,’ she says. 
And talking about race can seem decidedly unlady- 
like; it’s tough to name even one outspoken gymnast. 
“The fear among the athletes is that if they get out 
of line a little too much, it would be reflected in their 
scores.’ Especially with social media, Dzidrums says 
“they worry that one wrong word, one wrong sen- 
tence could maybe end their chances.” 

It’s not just their performances. Look at how fo- 
cused gymnasts are with costuming and ribbons, 
down to the number of crystals in their leotards. 
Everything hangs in the balance. The economic, 
historic and cultural realities of race are compli- 
cated, and focusing on tenths of points can feel so 
much more straightforward. 

Biles has risen to the top in a gymnastics system 
in which whiteness is the default for success at ev- 
ery level. The gymnastics world says it doesn’t see 
race, but white is a race, and perhaps that’s what 
theyre not seeing. 

Whether it’s the pressures of family, the contours 
of race or all the outsized Olympic expectations, 
Biles knows how to block everything out. She is the 
best in the world at keeping her balance and landing 
on her feet. G 
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Salm 
Hinkie 
Can’t Win 


After three years of silence, the 
former Sixers GM finally speaks. 
This is the tale of one mans 
process—and his ultimate fall. 


BY JORDAN BRENNER 


A TRUEHOOP COLLABORATION 


s Ben Simmons rose from his seat 

to begin his ceremonial march to 

the NBA, he tugged on a flat- 

brimmed 76ers cap. How Philadel- 

phia ended up drafting Simmons 
on June 23 is astory three years in the making—but 
one that’s perhaps lost on the No. 1 pick. Two days 
earlier, the 6-foot-10 forward had posted an Insta- 
gram photo of his workout with the 76ers with the 
caption: “Trust the process.” When later asked by a 
reporter if he understood the phrase’s significance, 
he replied: “A little bit. I know it’s been said around 
a lot of the Sixers community.” 

The scores of Sixers fans who made the trek to Bar- 
clays Center on draft night fully understood the 
phrase’s meaning, though. And as they cheered Sim- 
mons’ selection, one fan thrust a homemade poster 
into the air. It read: HINKIE DIED FOR YOUR SINS. 


THREE MONTHS BEFORE the draft and three weeks be- 


fore he ended the NBAss most controversial experi- 
ment in team-building through corporate hara-kiri, 
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Sam Hinkie sat in the food court of a Providence 
mall and plowed his way through a chalupa. It was 
the opening day of the NCAA tournament, and 
Spectators had rushed straight from watching Yale 
Upend Baylor to seek something resembling nour- 
ishimenb On the street below, St. Patrick’s Day rev- 
elers crawled from one pub to the next, clad in all 
Manner or ereen. And there, just beyond the grow- 
ie neat faco bell, sat the general manager of the 
Philadelpaia 7Oersmip conspicuous as ever. 

Hinkie had just pesun working to change that 
images im taree yearsiat ene helm of the Sixers, he’d 
Deen only siientiy lessisecretive than SEAL Team 6, 
Closine dimselt On tosucne degree that most re- 
Porters nad stopped potmering to ask for interviews. 
Buti carly Marehaiter weeks of discussions, 
Himkie hadagreeato allow ESPN The Magazine to 
JOM im OMaseouting trip. It was the first of two 
On=tne-record, hourslong conversations designed 
tosmeaueht on the player evaluations behind his 
repumeing plan. It was time, he sensed, to open up. 

Whe time, it turns out, was too late. 

Hinkie resigned as the Sixers’ GM on April 6, pen- 
ning a 13-page letter to the team’s investors that 
inspired intense, contrasting reactions. The note, 
which was quickly leaked, became fodder for a last 
round of jokes from his detractors while also reading 
as a final salvo for the true believers in the three-year 
teardown now widely known as Hinkie’s “Process.” 
But if Hinkie knew he was on his way out in March, 
he had an odd way of showing it. His words from 
those interviews now read as blindly prophetic, like 
those of a man pondering his own death without 
knowing that it was imminent. 

“So many of my friends will tell me, ‘Don’t do that. 
Don’t try that. It’s going to end poorly. They'll run 
you out, ” Hinkie would later say. “And that’s the rea- 
son to do it, because fear has been the motivating 
factor for way too many people for way too long. 
There's a huge agency problem in the whole busi- 
ness, particularly in my role: Keep the job,’ 

A week after the second interview, the architect 
of the boldest rebuilding project in NBA history 
would be gone—undone by the very realities he 
hoped would never apply in Philadelphia. But it’s 
how he was undone that’s most telling of all and sug- 
gests how leagues are prone to respond when forced 
to face truths about themselves. 


ON THENIGHT of the 2016 NBA draft lottery, six weeks 
after Hinkie’s resignation, there was no question 
how some Sixers fans still felt about Hinkie. In 
Philly's Xfinity Live, a massive sports bar/venue not 
500 yards from Wells Fargo Center, hundreds of fans 
celebrated the announcement of the team’s first No. 1 
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pick since 1996. Search for the YouTube video and 
you ll see it, athrong of partisans, gleefully chanting: 
THANK you, HINkie—clap, clap, clap-clap-clap ... 
THANK you, HINkie—clap, clap, clap-clap-clap. 
What they were celebrating was Hinkie’s parting gift 
to Philadelphia, three seasons in the wrapping. He’d 
bet much of his future on an endless pursuit of star- 
level talent, a pipeline that runs almost exclusively 
through the top of the NBA draft. Over the past five 
seasons, more than 60 percent of the players who 
made an All-NBA team were top-five picks (and 76 
percent came from the top 10). To get a shot at one 
of these premium players, then, a team must lose a 
lot of games. And the Sixers succeeded in that with 
ruthless efficiency: Their 47 wins in Hinkie’s three 
seasons was the second-worst three-year stretch in 


NBA history. All part of the process, which is why he 
was a hero to those fans on draft night. 

In the minds of his critics, though, he failed on ev- 
ery level, and it was getting harder to ignore them. 
During his tenure in Philly, Hinkie had frequently 
confessed that he didn’t mind being misunderstood 
and even embraced it. “I think to perfectly under- 
stand somebody is to predict their next move, he said. 

But in the final months of his tenure, Hinkie had 
begun to see the danger in allowing others to con- 
trol the narrative of the franchise he ran. (There was 
also the little matter of the Sixers’ having hired 
Jerry Colangelo in December as chairman of bas- 
ketball operations. The barbarians were at the gate.) 
Hinkie, the story went, was impersonal and aloof— 
high school valedictorian, Stanford Arjay Miller 
Scholar, Bain Capital consultant, a nerd glued to a 
laptop, an MBA who treated players as commodi- 
ties. Definitely not a “basketball guy.” 

The perception of Hinkie had arguably reached a 
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point where it was damaging the Sixers brand. Dur- 
ing his time in Philly, he’d developed, for example, a 
reputation as a dogged negotiator. Knowing that he 
had unusual leverage—Philly’s unused cap space— 
he would aim to extract as much blood as possible 
in deals. But an industry with only 29 other busi- 
nesses necessitates dealing with the same people 
over and over again. “There has to be a level of un- 
derstanding, a level of trust between teams,” one 
former GM says. “I think Sam had a hard time open- 
ing up in that process. If you are trying to win the 
deal each time, that’s fine, as long as the other side 
gets awin too. But ifyou are trying to kill them, then 
it makes it harder to work with them in the future.” 
Adds one Western Conference executive: “Sam’s 
a hard-nosed negotiator, which is intimidating to 
some people. There’s a bit of ‘What’s behind the cur- 
tain?’ with Sam. People don’t know what his factors 
are. It’s not as straightforward as ‘T like that guy.” 
Agents had their own concerns. Hinkie became 


SAM HINKIE, TWO WEEKS BEFORE HIS RESIGNATION AS SIXERS GM 


known for drafting players in the second round and 
signing them to four-year partially guaranteed con- 
tracts. Without any leverage, agents were forced to 
accept those team-friendly terms, but they didn’t 
have to like it. Those decisions had consequences: 
Agents and rival GMs were happy to turn Hinkie 
into the embodiment of every negative stereotype of 
the analytics movement. 

“T think Sam is a pure analytics guy,” says David 
Falk, who gained fame in the late 1980s as Michael 
Jordan’s agent and still represents a small list of cli- 
ents. “I don’t think they had enough pure basketball 
people. While there's a lot more utilization of analyt- 
ics, it’s like painting by the numbers. And you can’t 
paint a masterpiece by the numbers.” 

On this point, Hinkie is adamant: More than 
anything else, he loathes the idea that he was rep- 
resenting a movement. And so it was that a week 
before he would step down as GM, Hinkie found a 
seat at La Colombe, a spacious coffeehouse in the 
Fishtown section of Philadelphia, booted up his 
laptop and spent three hours breaking down even 
the most minor, subtle actions on the court, eager 
to demonstrate his basketball chops. His single 
goal, he said time and again, was to build a cham- 
pionship contender, not to prove to the world that 
a particular kind of thinking was superior: “It’s the 
caricature everybody wants to talk about—that all 
we have is a screen and we don’t treat people like 
people. It is ridiculous. And the more we talk about 
it, the more others talk about it.” And talk about it 
they did. “We’re in a competitive business,” says one 
Western Conference exec. “I think a lot of people 
feared what Sam was doing: ‘What if it works? It 


will become the new model.” Adds the former GM, 
“There was a perception that Sam thought he was 
smarter than everyone else.” 


IT’S HARD TO defend a man whose team is coming 
off a 10-win season. Philly actually won more games 
during each of the first two years of Hinkie’s tenure. 
But progress is rarely linear. The 76ers now have 
Simmons as a potential franchise cornerstone. Joel 
Embiid, whom Hinkie drafted No. 3 in 2014, might 
finally be healthy; players who competed against 
him in open gyms prior to his second foot surgery 
last summer gushed over his talent. Forward Dario 
Saric is scheduled to arrive from Europe two sea- 
sons after being drafted in the first round. Add those 
players to recent top picks Jahlil Okafor and Ner- 
lens Noel, plus an abundance of salary cap space, 
and it’s not hard to see how much better next year’s 
Sixers should be. Says one Western Conference GM: 
“T really believe what Hinkie did was break some- 
thing down masterfully. People say you can just tank 
and get picks. Sam did so much more. His deals 
brought multiple picks back every time. I never saw 
someone do more deals with more moving parts in 
such a short amount of time.” 

To wit: Hinkie pillaged Sacramento last July by 
taking on the contracts of Carl Landry and Jason 
Thompson to acquire Nik Stauskas along with a 
2018 first-round pick and the right to swap first- 
rounders in 2016 or 2017. In 2015, he flipped former 
rookie of the year (and current marginal starter) 
Michael Carter-Williams for the rights to a future 
Lakers first-round pick. During the 2014 draft, 
Hinkie picked Elfrid Payton 10th, getting a player 
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Orlando wanted, then negotiated a trade with the 
Magic that netted the Sixers No. 12 pick Saric, a sec- 
ond-rounder and a conditional future first—all to 
move back just two spots. 

A multitude of moves, all part of The Process. And 
back at the coffeehouse on that bright March after- 
noon in Fishtown, Hinkie couldn't hide his enthusi- 
asm. “I think things are going to feel very different 
very soon for our fans, our players, our coaches, our 
staff,” he said. “I think people haven't fully realized 
what different level of talent is about to hit our team 
in avariety of ways—draft, free agency, trade. I think 
you'll see a real change in how we approach things 
going forward. We'll be increasingly focused on fit.” 

Now that job belongs to Bryan Colangelo, son of 
Jerry Colangelo and former GM of the Raptors and 
Suns. Why Sixers ownership picked this moment to 
make that move, with the franchise so close to the end 
ofits tunnel of foulness, is complicated. In some ways, 
it is evidence that The Process worked. 

Adam Silver admitted to reaching out to Jerry Col- 
angelo on behalf of the Sixers’ owners in December. 
But interviews with more than a dozen league sourc- 
es—including GMs, other executives and agents— 
suggest that the commissioner's involvement in that 
regime change may have been greater than he has let 
on. Some sources claim Philly's ownership group had 
grown impatient with Hinkie’s lack of a clear time- 
table to be competitive and had been worn down by 
constant criticism. Others suggest Silver pressured 
the 76ers into making a change. The league has nev- 
er hidden its distaste for tanking, and sources around 
the NBA say Silver grew more irritated after the Six- 
ers lost their first 18 games last fall and Okafor was 
involved in multiple off-court incidents. Ultimately, 
those sources say, it is likely that a combination of all 
those factors led to Jerry Colangelo’s hiring. (The 
NBA declined to comment for this story.) 

The 76ers are hardly the first team to build through 
the draft; The Process was once known as The OKC 
Thing. But the Sixers’ plan to openly exploit the lot- 
tery system by amassing high picks threatened to 
expose the draft’s flaws and make the NBA look ri- 
diculous. So it was, league sources say, that the glori- 
fication of The Process (by those who actually thought 
it would work) scared the commissioner, perhaps 
even more than the condemnation. Silver has made 
no secret of his desire to reform the lottery, a system 
in place for 32 years. And it’s doubtful that 17 owners 
would have voted to reduce the odds that the worst 
team got the top pick, as they did in 2014, had there 
not been sound logic behind the Sixers’ plan (23 votes 
were required to pass the measure). 

Says Rockets GM Daryl Morey, Hinkie’s former 
boss in Houston: “The common refrain I’ve heard is 









PIECES OF THE PROCESS 


To win in the NBA, a team needs stars. And for 
Sam Hinkie, that meant acquiring as many 
chances to draft or sign one as possible. 
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that [Hinkie] is taking the easy way out and taking 
advantage of the rules. The league chooses to give the 
most valuable asset in the game—a high draft pick— 
to the worst team. So if people want to be upset about 
how well Philly has set themselves up, they should get 
upset with the league office and the collective owners 
who wouldn’t pass even the modest reforms that were 
put forward.” 

Now consider this: The Lakers won 17 games this 
season, and their prized rookie, D’Angelo Russell, 
secretly filmed a conversation in which he asked 
teammate Nick Young about being with women 
other than his then-fiancée, Iggy Azalea. Yet no one 
blamed that incident on the organizations culture the 
way Okafor’s troubles were linked to The Process. 
Consider too: The Kings haven't finished with a .500 
record since 2005-06 and just hired their sixth coach 
in five years. In neither case did the NBA force a re- 
gime change. 

By stepping in and facilitating the Jerry Colangelo 
move in Philadelphia, then, Silver sent a message: 
Gross incompetence is acceptable; strategic gaming 
of a flawed system is not. 
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IT WOULDN'T HAVE required much effort for Hinkie 
to dispel the notion that he didn’t know basketball. 
In Providence, it took five minutes. As he settled 
into his seat, Hinkie reached into his bag. He didn’t 
pull out a laptop with Excel files listing players’ 
effective field goal percentages or turnover rates 
but rather a stack of booklets, each dedicated to 
a different player in one of the day’s four NCAA 
tournament games and filled with scouting reports 
and interviews. 

During nearly nine hours of live hoops on this 
chilly Thursday in Dunkin’ Donuts Center, the con- 
versation focused on basketball minutiae. From a 
few rows behind the scorer’s table, Hinkie demon- 
strated the way one player’s thumb disrupted the 
rotation on his shot. He noted how another cupped 
the ball in traffic and finished by spinning it from 
tough angles, an indicator that he could convert 
around the rim in the NBA. Bad body language, 
separation gained on dribble moves, the size of play- 
ers’ hands—these were what got Hinkie excited on 
that day, not actuarial tables. 

He talked culture and psychology—two qualities, 
conventional wisdom held, that he ignored in favor 
of metrics. He noted that the Sixers were so heavily 
invested in player development that they taught 
players how to communicate with referees (among 
the lessons: Don’t call them “ref”; address them by 
name), going so far as to fasten posters displaying 
every oOfficial’s name and photo on the doors of the 
bathroom stalls at their practice facility. “What else 
are you doing in there?” Hinkie jokes now. 
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In early January, the 76ers signed Elton Brand, 
one of the first moves Jerry Colangelo reeommend- 
ed after he joined the front office. A frequent crit- 
icism of Hinkie’s rebuilding effort was that he 
didn’t have veterans in place to guide his young 
prospects, and the then-36-year-old Brand was 
clearly meant to counter that notion. Before Brand 
arrived, he had heard the chatter about what was 
happening in Philly. “I just thought everything 
about the organization was low-grade and terrible, 
that they weren’t even trying,’ Brand says. “I get 
there and I’m blown away. The new practice facil- 
ity, the training staff, the doctors they had on staff, 
the scientific people they brought in—I was like, 
‘Whoa, this certainly isn’t what I thought it was.’ 
This is a high-quality, top-notch organization. 
They had every advantage conceivable for the play- 
ers. I was surprised.” 

Others might also have been surprised if they'd 
been allowed to see what Brand did. But, fatally, 
that’s not how The Process worked. 

Over coffee in Fishtown, Hinkie clicked on aslide 
that he has often referenced as a way to explain his 
thinking. He used it in a meeting with Sixers owners 
when interviewing for the GM job. It shows a series 
of concentric circles, each representing a move that 
eventually helped the Rockets acquire James Hard- 
en in 2012, back when Hinkie was Houston’s execu- 
tive VP of basketball operations. “I learned that Yao 
Ming broke his navicular bone like five days before 
the 2009 draft,’ Hinkie said. “From that moment 
on, all I thought about was going from zero stars to 
one star. How do you do it? 

“We paid a record price to Sam Presti for the 31st 
pick to draft Carl Landry in 2007. He's the best of- 
fensive rebounder and the best rim finisher in the 
league as a rookie. And then over time, he ends up 
in a deal for Kevin Martin. And over time, Kevin 
Martin ends up in a deal for James Harden. You start 
with a set of chips, given to you by the league. How 
do you make it bigger and bigger and bigger and 
bigger, such that you can win?” 

It took three years to land Harden in Houston, the 
end point in a series of deals that, at the time, had 
many observers scratching their heads over what, 
exactly, the Rockets were up to. Hinkie would resign 
a month before his third anniversary in Philadel- 
phia—just prior to an offseason in which he would 
have held more assets and more payroll flexibility 
than any other team in basketball. 


IF HINKIE THOUGHT he could get by without address- 
ing criticisms about him, it’s the same way, sources 
confirm, that he never anticipated his resignation 
letter becoming public. (Rumors continue to swirl 





over which member of a small group of recipients 
leaked the document.) The note was one of dozens 
he penned in his time with Philadelphia. The lan- 
guage was standard for an investor letter and typical 
of communication on Wall Street, the home turf of 
several Sixers owners, but also deeply idiosyncratic. 
It was 7,168 words of Hinkie being Hinkie: A league 
with 30 intense competitors requires a culture of 
finding new, better ways to solve repeating problems. 
In the short term, investing in that sort of innova- 
tion often doesn't look like much progress, if any. 
Abraham Lincoln said “give me six hours to chop 
down atreeand Iwill spend the first four sharpening 
the axe.” To the general public, though, the memo 
read as something else, be that a desperate attempt 
to defend his record or yet another case of Hinkie’s 
viewing himself as the smartest guy in the room. In 
his words: You can be right for the wrong reasons. In 
our business, you're often lionized for it. You can be 
wrong for the right reasons. 

How history will judge Hinkie depends, ironi- 
cally, not on the process he drove but on whether the 
ultimate outcome is a Sixers turnaround; his valida- 
tion depends on the very results his process rejects 
as immaterial. But in a way it is almost fitting that 
Hinkie’s final message would be misconstrued—and 
that he has once again closed himself off, refusing to 
talk to reporters to add clarity about his departure. 
He did agree to a photo shoot for this story but de- 
clined to comment on his exit or his future. One 
might be inclined to think that Hinkie just doesn’t 
give a damn about messaging. 


Ben Simmons never 
met Sam Hinkie, but the 
two will forever be 
united by The Process. 


But back in Fishtown, Hinkie dropped a story 
that suggested something else. Between sips of La 
Colombe’s signature latte, as Hinkie reminisced 
about his time in Houston, he recalled one of his 
first interactions with Morey. Hinkie had actually 
predated Morey’s arrival in Houston; he was the 
Rockets’ first analytics specialist. And when the 
team hired Morey in 2006, the new assistant GM 
spent Easter weekend logging long hours in the of- 
fice with Hinkie. When the two broke for lunch on 
that Sunday, Hinkie and his wife deliberately took 
Morey to a nearby Mexican restaurant. “I knew he 
hadn’t eaten enough Mexican food to live in Texas,” 
Hinkie says. “I ordered queso so he could be intro- 
duced to it. And he loved it.” 

Two days later, Morey and Hinkie went out to an- 
other Mexican restaurant with a larger group of 
Rockets staff. “That was literally the reason I’d done 
it,” Hinkie says, smiling at the memory. He'd tried to 
prep his new boss, to keep Morey from coming 
across as what he actually was: an Ohioan by way of 
Boston. Hinkie understood the value of messaging. 
He knew how perception could undermine reality. 
It would be ashame, he thought, if Morey failed be- 
cause he didn’t fit in. But when they took their seats, 
Morey turned to Hinkie and said, “Sam, let’s order 
that KWAY-so dip we had the other day!” 

Hinkie sighed. “We were so close.” & 
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The Boys of 


Midsummer 


Aaron Boone and John Kruk on 
strategy, starters and subs for the 
July 12 All-Star Game in San Diego. 
—ANTHONY OLIVIERI 


AARON BOONE: Starter for the National League? 
A healthy Clayton Kershaw would be No. 1 and 
everyone else fighting for No. 2. 

JOHN KRUK: With his back, you have to think it’s 
more than what the Dodgers are saying. If there 
was any chance to pitch through it, he would. 

AB: I'd lean toward Madison Bumgarner. There's 
also Jose Fernandez and Jake Arrieta. 

JK: I would start Arrieta. 

AB: In the AL, I’d go Chris Sale. There’s obviously 
a case to be made for Steven Wright. A lot of guys 
are in the conversation. Cole Hamels is having a 
good year. Masahiro Tanaka, Marco Estrada, 


KEEP ME IN, COACH 





Danny Salazar—they’e all real close. But I think 
Sale. When I’m picking the All-Star Game starter, 
I feel like that’s a status thing, unless you have a 
guy head and shoulders [above the rest]. 

JK: The amazing thing is that if they were in the 
NL, they might not even make the team. 

AB: [Being named the All-Star starter] is a big 
deal. Not that any of them are going to be saying 
“How am I not starting?” or be upset about it, but 
they view it as a big honor within their careers. 
JK: It means a lot that the manager thinks you're 
the best and should start. But [the players’ 
priority ] is their club, not the National League. 


All-Star Game managers have been quicker to yank starting lineups ever since an ugly 7-7 tie in 
2002, after which the Midsummer Classic would decide World Series home-field advantage. 


STARTING LINEUP INNINGS 
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AB: Yeah, no doubt. 

JK: The biggest difference over the last four to 
five years is the use of more relievers. A lot of 
middle relievers now get into the game just 
because of their habits, as opposed to starters. 
If youre asking a starter to come in, it’s going 

to take him awhile to get ready. By then you 
might be losing. 

AB: As a kid, I loved to see wrong home uniforms 
in the ballpark. A Phillie wearing a home jersey in 
San Diego, that always leaped off the screen to 
me. I’ve always loved the All-Star Game as a 
celebration of the sport. The league’s best players. 
JK: But if it’s gonna mean something [World 
Series home-field advantage ], managers should 
be able to take the best players. I don’t think the 
fans see it as the most important game of the 
year. You think the Padres fans are gonna 
complain if someone’s having fun when theyre 58 
games out of first place? And isn’t that the edict 
this year? Let’s make the game fun again. I don’t 
give a crap what they do, it’s an exhibition to me. 
AB: Maybe the solution is to leave a guy or two 
completely discretionary to the manager, if you 
do want to have that super-utility player who can 
help you off the bench. 

JK: If you talk to managers, that’s their biggest 
concern: “I have to take this guy because we need 
someone from that team.” Now with guys playing 
only one or two innings, you need everyone. If 
there are five Cubs there because they’re the five 
best players, or better than someone on another 
team, then so be it. 
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The Legend of 


David Ortiz 





The oral history of how Boston's Big Papi went from teamless and 
hopeless to future Red Sox icon in six crazy, strife-filled months. 


BY HOWARD BRYANT 


ADVISORY: THIS STORY CONTAINS EXPLICIT LANGUAGE 


FTER THE 2002 season, the Red Sox 
had a list of nine—count ’em, 
nine—candidates for time at first 
base and designated hitter. As for- 
mer Red Sox beat writer Jeff Hor- 
rigan says, “The expectations were really, really low. 
That was clear just by the number of people they 
threw at the position.” But Boston’s new GM, Theo 
Epstein, and president/CEO Larry Lucchino—with 
an assist from one of the greatest pitchers in team 
history—saw a glimmer of something in a washout 
from the Twins named David Ortiz. This is the story 
of the months between November 2002 and May 
2003, when a player nobody wanted, just one of 
nine, became a legend a city couldn’t do without. 

THEO EPSTEIN: Here’s how I remember it: Going into 
the offseason, we knew we had a top-heavy offense 
and wanted to round out our roster with quality hit- 
ters to deepen the lineup. We also had to cut about 
$10 million from the payroll, so we were looking for 
inexpensive, underrated guys who had a chance to 
represent real value. We traded for Todd Walker 
early in the offseason [to play second ] and had our 
eye on Bill Mueller to play third. We had first base 
and DH open, and we liked the idea of acquiring 
three good hitters for those two spots to let them 





battle it out for at-bats, deepen the lineup and im- 
prove the bench. 

We had a meeting shortly after I took over Lon Nov. 
25] and sorted the available “value” options into 
tiers—the targets and the fallbacks. The potential 
trade targets were David Ortiz, Kevin Millar, Erubiel 
Durazo and Jeremy Giambi. The potential free agents 
were Brad Fullmer and Lee Stevens. Ortiz was a tar- 
get and high up the list but was just a guy in the mix 
we liked... nota guy we felt we absolutely had to have. 


EPSTEIN’S FALLBACK LIST included two Red Sox play- 
ers who had been favored before his arrival: Cliff 
Floyd, a free agent who had been traded to the Red 
Sox in 2002 and who was owner John Henry’s first 
choice for DH; and Shea Hillenbrand, who had been 
an All-Star at third in 2002 but who'd walked just 
25 times in 676 plate appearances, a death sentence 
in anew world of on-base percentage. 

CLIFF FLOYD, RED SOX OUTFIELDER/DH: I receive acall 
from John Henry, who tells me 2003 is going to bea 
big year, the Red Sox are ready to win and they need 
me. He says that I had a week to decide. A couple days 
later, I guess there were some reports that the Yan- 
kees were interested in me, and I get a call from John 
Henry, who now tells me I had three days. He was not 
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Perhaps Pedro Martinez’s 
greatest victory? Persuading 
the Red Sox to sign Ortiz. 


going to get in a bidding war with the Yankees. I was 
like, “Yeah, but I still need to know what’s out there.” 
I never heard from the Red Sox again. Offer off the 
table. Gone. I wound up signing with the Mets. 
EPSTEIN: My opinion from the beginning was that 
we should let Cliff sign elsewhere, take the draft 
picks and use the money to sign several hitters. We 
had to cut payroll, acquire several bats and strength- 
en the farm system, so it seemed like the best course. 
MIKE PORT, INTERIM GENERAL MANAGER: Once Theo 
was named, he and his team took off at the speed of 
light, selling guys on what the Boston Red Sox 
wanted to be all about. ... I just don’t feel like Shea 
Hillenbrand fit into the plan or gravitated into the 
philosophies Theo wanted to see. Between Shea and 
that administration, there wasn’t good chemistry. 


WITH FLOYD'S OFFER off the table, Epstein began try- 
ing to trade Hillenbrand. He also started to con- 
sider his free agent options to fill spots at first base 
and DH. His first choice, Durazo, went to Billy 
Beane'’s Ass in a four-team deal at the winter meet- 
ings. Later that day, Epstein made a trade with the 
Phillies for his second choice: Jeremy Giambi, kid 
brother of 2000 AL MVP Jason Giambi. The next 
day, Minnesota nontendered Ortiz. 
DAVID ORTIZ: The Twins? They never said anything 
to me. When they released me, it was like, nothing. 
I heard it from my agent. 
BILLY BEANE, OAKLAND A’S GM: The Machiavellian 
answer would be to say, “Yeah, we had an idea the 
whole time what Ortiz would be. We tried to get him. 
We went after him hard, but Boston beat us to him.” 
That would be the right answer, right? But that’s not 
true. He wasn’t in our plans. He wasn’t on our radar. 
Who did we get? Durazo? Oooh, yay! We got Du- 
razo! Seriously, we knew of Ortiz, but we knew him 
as a player who may have had some potential but 
had some injuries, had some trouble getting on the 
field. I think we trusted the Twins organization. 
Terry Ryan and his group have always been known 
as a smart group. They didn’t do reckless things. 
They didn’t make big mistakes. If they were letting 
him go for free, I mean, just for nothing, by our way 
of thinking, there had to be a reason. 
KEVIN MILLAR, MARLINS OUTFIELDER: This was the 
start of Moneyball, and guys were being looked at 
differently. Different numbers now meant different 
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ORTIZ ON RIDING THE BENCH IN 2003 





things. Now they could tell you which f---ing guy 
hit what with two strikes on the road between the 
hours of 8 and 9:30. Jeremy Giambi was one of 
those guys, and he was Jason Giambi’s brother. The 
brother of the guy who won an MVP? Yeah, he def- 
initely got a look. 


NEXT ONEPSTEIN’S list was Fullmer, a favorite of for- 
mer GM Dan Duquette’s. But he re-signed with the 
Angels after the winter meetings. Former Indian 
Stevens signed with the Devil Rays shortly after. By 


then, though, the Red Sox also had agreed to a deal 
with Julio Zuleta, a giant, 6-foot-6, 230-pound 
Panamanian who could hit a baseball into different 
time zones. 

ORTIZ: Another f---ing guy everybody thought was 
better than me. 

EPSTEIN: Zuleta, that name is a blast from the past! 
He was not really in the major league mix, just a flier 
as a minor league free agent who had serious pop. 
JEFF HORRIGAN, RED SOX BEAT WRITER(BOSTON HER- 
ALD): Julio Zuleta! I remember him: big, scary guy. 
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Shaved head. He looked like the guy from Major 
League. I even remember his stance, kind of a 
crouch. Huge power. 

ORTIZ: So now you see all these guys signing, and I’ve 
got nothing. I didn’t think I wasn’t going to play, but 
I was preparing to just go to winter ball and hope 
something came up. So I went to winter ball and had 
a good winter, but I didn’t have anything. 

FERNANDO CUZA, AGENT TO DAVID ORTIZ: David was 
calling me five times a day. He was nervous as s---. 
I'll never forget being in that coffee shop with him 
at the Sheraton in Santo Domingo [capital of the 
Dominican Republic]. That face. 

Every day that went by, you could see it. He was 
saying, “I’m young. I have no other skills but to play 
baseball, but nobody wants me. What am I going to 
do? Howam I going to provide for my family?” I told 
him if you get the chance, you're gonna be ason of a 
bitch. You’re gonna tear it up. I didn’t think his ca- 
reer was over, because he was a great hitter. 





DESPITE HIS AGENT’S words, Ortiz was in a full pan- 
ic by January. Spring training was six weeks away, 
and he had no job. There were no offers, no work- 
outs, no invites. The Red Sox now had Jeremy Giam- 
bi, Zuleta and Hillenbrand on the roster. Then came 
an intervention from an unlikely source—perhaps 
the greatest Sox pitcher of all time. 

LARRY LUCCHINO: The biggest priority Lof the offsea- 
son] was signing Pedro Martinez to a significant 
extension. We had an open dialogue with Pedro. 
When David was let go by Minnesota, Pedro called 
and told us that David was a great guy and he was 
someone we needed to take a look at. Now, you have 
to remember, Pedro was our No. 1 offseason priority, 
and he was asking us the favor of giving David Ortiz 
a look. It was just an invite to spring training, but if 





After 2002, the Red Sox had nine candidates—via their own roster, potential trades and 
free agency—for first base and DH. Here's how they stacked up going into the offseason. 
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that was going to help us with the negotiations with 
Pedro, well, we saw that as an easy thing to do. It was 
a propitious call at a propitious moment. I think the 
influence of Pedro Martinez in bringing David Ortiz 
to Boston is one of the most overlooked and under- 
discussed elements of the whole story. 

EPSTEIN: [ After Ortiz was nontendered ] I called Fern 
Cuza to express interest in David, and Fern and I 
stayed in touch the next month. We had Dave Jauss 
work out David at first base in the Dominican to see 
whether he was an option there or whether we should 
consider him a DH only. Meanwhile, David was get- 
ting antsy. He and Pedro Martinez were close, and 
Pedro called everyone—me, Larry Lucchino, Jack 
McCormick [Red Sox traveling secretary ]—to lobby 
for David and talk about what a great guy he was. 
ORTIZ: All I know is that one day right in front of me, 
Pedro called Larry and told him to sign me. Pedro 
made it happen. 

CUZA, WHO WASA *S AGENT: Larry and 
I were negotiating Pedro’s extension. Pedro person- 
ally called Larry. Iremember Larry saying regarding 
David, “We can do that.” I don’t know what hap- 
pened behind closed doors, but Theo called me and 
we worked out a deal. You had the star player, the 
best player on a team approaching the last year of 
his contract, asking for a favor. Do the favor and 
what does that really cost you? There was zero eco- 
nomic risk to the Red Sox. If David doesn’t make it, 
he gets released. 





ON JAN. 22, 2003, the Red Sox signed David Ortiz to 
a one-year, $1.25 million deal. 

ORTIZ: You know how many offers I got? One. From 
the Red Sox. That’s the truth. 

EPSTEIN: I was an Ortiz fan from my time with the 
Padres tracking the Twins farm system. Our numbers 








The Duquette fave 
led Anaheim with 
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KEVIN 
ZULETA MILLAR 
Cubs 1B Twins DH Marlins OF/1B 
Hit 31 homers Hit .272 with Raked for a team- 
for Cubs’ 20 homers in best .306 BA with 
Triple-A team. 412 at-bats. a .9o09 SLG. 


Stats from 2002 season. 


guys liked David's performance, as he had just hit 20 
homers in a partial season with the Twins. Our scouts 
considered him a good hitter who could get better if 
he could close up a couple holes in and up. We all 
thought he was a great fit for Fenway, as he demon- 
strated a real ability to hit the ball the other way. The 
doubts centered on his health, his defense and why 
the Twins were making him available. 

LUCCHINO: There was some disappointment about 
it, and as I remember, the pushback was coming 
from Theo. He believed our team was set. I remem- 
ber him feeling that we already had our DH, and his 
name was Jeremy Giambi. 


NOW ORTIZ HAD a spot on the roster, but the Red Sox 
weren't finished. Boston was engaged in side nego- 
tiations to acquire outfielder and first baseman Millar 
from the Marlins, even though Millar had agreed in 
principle to play in Japan with the Chunichi Dragons. 
MILLAR: I had spoken to the Chunichi club, and we 
started to negotiate. They told me they were going 
to pay me two years, $6 million. Six million? And 
me through waivers and the Red Sox claim me— 
but—I’ve already agreed to play in Japan. So I call 
my agent. They told me no matter how it played out, 
I wasn’t going to lose money, so hell yeah, I want to 
play with the Red Sox. 

But now we have this international incident. Bud 
Selig’s getting involved. The Sox have some juice to 
make this happen, but now I’m getting scared. I’m 
not Barry Bonds. I’m not Sammy Sosa. I’m this com- 
mon-ass white boy playing right field. ’m hearing 
Larry Lucchino wants to pull out of the deal, you 
know, like they don’t need the hassle. I’m glad they 
didn’t. The only thing left was for me to talk to the rep 
from Chunichi. He told me he would be dishonoring 
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Trusted by the pros to take on the harshest conditions, the tough WILDPEAK M/T is built to get you there and back whether you're on the 


WILDPEAK MV /T pavement, mud, snow or rocks. The M/T features Falken’s proprietary three-ply DURASPEC™ Sidewall Technology, developed to sustain the most 
punishing off-road conditions. For the mild thrill seeker to the extreme adventurist, the WILDPEAK M/T powers through it all. 
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> FORWARD 


his country if he didn’t bring me back with him. For 
real! [In the end, Chunichi released its claim and 
Millar was free to sign with the Red Sox. ] 


BY SPRING TRAINING, the Red Sox had more assets 
than they could manage. “We were four deep at first 
base taking ground balls,” Millar says: Giambi, Hil- 
lenbrand, Ortiz and Millar. “May the best man win.” 
But by the start of the season, Millar had won the job 
at first, in part because he was more mobile than 
Ortiz, and Giambi was the full-time DH. Weeks ear- 
lier, Ortiz was worried that he would not have ajob 
in baseball to start spring training, but this was 
nearly as bad: being on a roster behind Giambi, sit- 
ting on the bench. There was only one thing to do: 
Ask for a trade. Get out of Boston. 
MILLAR: There’s a story that’s been going around for 
years that it was the Latin guys, Pedro and Manny 
[ Ramirez _], who went to Grady [ Little, the manager ] 
and told him to start playing David. That’s bulls--t. 
It came from me talking to him. Look it up. It all 
happened in Anaheim. Getaway day, Papi goes deep. 
We win. I told David to go in there and tell them, 
“Play me or trade me. I want to start. Or I want out.” 
Listen, here’s the bottom line: From day one, Jer- 
emy Giambi couldn’t hold David Ortiz’s jock. He 
couldn’t hit with him in spring training. Jeremy 
Giambi was taking ABs away from David Ortiz be- 
cause he was the MVP's little brother and the Red 
Sox were committed to Moneyball, but he never 
could hit with Papi. Never. Period. End of story. 
ORTIZ: I was never really Theo’s guy. There were 
other guys he was paying more money to. If I had 
been his first choice, I really think I would have 
been playing since day one. ... So yeah, I sat and I 
sat, and I kept my mouth shut because you gotta 
keep it professional, you know? 
EPSTEIN: David and I had a few quick conversations 
early in the year in which I encouraged him to be 
patient, told him that we believed in him, expressed 
some empathy for his situation and reassured him 
that things would work themselves out. He was frus- 
trated early but handled himself really well, not 
wanting to make an issue in the clubhouse or drag 
his teammates down. 
CUZA: David was lower than whale s---. He was say- 
ing, “Maybe I screwed around. Maybe I didn’t work 
hard enough. Maybe I wasted my chance.” 
ORTIZ: Finally, I just said f--- it. I went to Grady. I 
went to Theo. They were asking me why I was mad, 
and I said, “I’m not mad, but I’m better than every 
f---ing guy youre running out there ahead of me.” So 
I called [my agent] Fern. I told him, “If you're not 
here tomorrow, youre fired.” He said, “What’s 
wrong?” I said, “I’m better. Play me or I want out of 
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THE POWER OF BIG PAPI 
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here. Play me and I'll show you what’s up.” 
EPSTEIN: The third week of May—when he was hit- 
ting about .250 with one homer and coming off a 
stretch of sitting three times in four games—he sent 
his agent, Fern Cuza, to see me. It was after a game 
in the player parking lot at Fenway. Fern said that 
while David loved Boston and loved his teammates, 
not playing was driving him crazy. He said David 
wanted him to deliver an ultimatum of sorts to me— 
to play him every day or trade him. 

We had been working really hard since the winter 
to trade Hillenbrand and felt we were finally getting 
close with the Diamondbacks. I told Fern to keep 
David patient for another week and that we'd find a 
way to get him his opportunity. 


ON MAY 29, 2003, the Red Sox traded Hillenbrand 
to Arizona. A week later, Ortiz became the everyday 
DH with the Red Sox. 

CUZA: This was the turning point of his career. Right 
then and there, he decided to put it up a notch. He 
was fighting for his life. People always ask, “Why is 
David Ortiz so great under pressure?” That’s not 
pressure. Pressure is living in the Dominican with 
no income. 

David was patient, and he took it all in—the not 
playing, the guys playing ahead of him that he knew 
he was better than—and he was close to losing it, but 
it’s true: We were one click away from this not hap- 
pening in Boston. 


AFTER THE ALL-STAR break, Ortiz went on one of the 
great tears in baseball history, finishing the season 
with 31 home runs (27 of them in the final three 
months of the season) and 101 RBIs. His hot streak 
came too late for him to make the All-Star team that 
year—though he did finish fifth in MVP voting—but 
he made the AL roster in nine of the next 12 seasons, 
starting as DH in four of them. 

JED HOYER, FORMER ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL 
MANAGER: David, in the second half of 2003, what 
he did, and who he did it against—and by that I mean 
the Yankees so many times—all you could do was 
watch it. You didn’t believe it. But it was happening. 
CUZA: When David got in the lineup, you could see 
the change. He played like he knew he was never 
going to be in that position of being so close again. I 
think every professional athlete has a turning point 
in their career. This was his. 

ORTIZ: Allin all, you go through a lot. But I think it 
was good because it brings the best out in me. That’s 
what happened. In my career, nothing has been 
given. I had to earn. It doesn’t make sense, I know. It 
doesn’t happen. I know. But you can look at me as 
proof that it can happen. G 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PEGGY SIROTA 


GROOMING BY SASCHA BREUER/BRAUN/STARWORKS ARTISTS; MAKEUP BY 
JEANNIA ROBINETTE/TRACEY MATTINGLY; PRODUCTION BY BAUERFEIND PRODUCTIONS-WEST 


ESPN.COM/BODYISSUE 


What does it take to make 
the Body Issue? Well, we 
know how many cowboy 

hats (24) and pairs of 
glasses (30) Von Miller took 
with him to the set. We 
know how many hours it 
required to build a regula- 
tion pitching mound for 
Jake Arrieta in the middle 
of the Arizona desert (20). 
We know that we traveled 
6,625 miles to Tahiti to 
capture Courtney Conlogue 
riding an 8-foot wave, that 
13 photographers also hit 
six states over 129 days to 
create the 55 images in 
this issue. This, we know. 
But the pride, sweat, 
passion, pain, courage and 
resolve that these 19 
athletes put into making 
their bodies? We can only 
begin to imagine. 
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VON MILLER 


OUTSIDE LINEBACKER, 
DENVER BRONCOS, 
SUPER BOWL 50 MVP 
AGE 27 

6-3, 238 POUNDS 


’VE HAD ASTHMA MY WHOLE LIFE. My mom used to hook up a generator 
to the Suburban and roll the extension cord all the way down to the 
football field and have my nebulizer hooked up to that so | could take 
treatments in between offense and defense. Sometimes | still have to 
take treatments before a game, and being in Denver with the altitude 

is definitely tough. | still Keep my inhaler with me. EVEN THOUGH I'MA 
DEFENSIVE PLAYER, | THROW 100 BALLS EVERY DAY AND CATCH 100 BALLS 
EVERY DAY. |'m trying to go through the whole motion [in practice] like 
Peyton Manning does. | like to show the coaches that | can play offense 
and defense. If they need me, I'm ready to go! | WISH! HAD HAIR, MAN. 

| wish | had hair growing down my back! But hey, you can’t have it all. God 
is very fair. | STILL GET PICKED ON FOR MY GLASSES. They helped me train 
my sense of humor at a very early age. | would have gotten Lasik, but it’s 
bigger than me now... little kids wearing glasses just because | do it. I’m 
comfortable being a geek, so! might as well stay like this. —MORTY AIN 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY PEGGY SIROTA ON MAY 12, LOS ANGELES 
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CHRISTEN 
PRESS 


FORWARD, U.S. WOMEN’S 
SOCCER TEAM, 

2015 WORLD CUP WINNER 
AGE 27 

5-6, 135 POUNDS 


I’M AN OBSESSIVE SHOOTER. 
| used to take 200 shots 
every single day. My mom 
would take me out to the 
field with drills from Pele’s 
soccer videos—line up 10 
balls and shoot them ina 
row. | did that exercise all 
the way through college. 
1AM 100 PERCENTA 
BYPRODUCT OF MY SPORT. 
| only have muscles where 
they get to play. | have butt 
muscles, thigh muscles, 
and then my upper body 

is super skinny—except 
for in my shoulders, which 
you need to hold other 
players off the ball. Every 
single thing about my 
body looks like soccer. I’VE 
SPENT A LOT OF TIME BEING 
INSECURE ABOUT MY BODY, 
BUT IT’S DONE SO MUCH 
FOR ME. It’s my tool, my 
vessel for my job. I’m very 
grateful for the way that 

| feel when | play—I feel 
powerful, | feel fast, 

| feel unstoppable. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
CARLOS SERRAO ON FEB. 27, 
MALIBU, CALIF. 
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APRIL ROSS 


BEACH VOLLEYBALL, 
2012 OLYMPIC 
SILVER MEDALIST 


less. |DON’T LOOK AT 
MY PARTNERSHIP WITH 
KERRI WALSH JENNINGS 
AS REPLACING HER 


PREVIOUS PARTNER [MISTY 


MAY-TREANOR]. In beach 





inyone on the team. It 
wasn't the best news 
ve ever gotten, but it 
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at it doesn't 
arily matter; you 
can still perform ata 
super-high level. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
WILLIAMS + HIRAKAWA ON 
MARCH 30, SIMI VALLEY, CALIF. 
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HAIR BY NIKKI PROVIDENCE/FORWARD ARTISTS; MAKEUP BY MICHELLE MUNGCAL/JED ROOT; NAILS BY DEBBIE LEAVITT/ 


NAIL HOLLYWOOD; PROP STYLING BY ED MURPHY/AWH; PRODUCTION BY MARY JEAN RIBAS/ART-DEPT 
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“PMNOT 
TRYING TO 

LOOK GREAT IN 
~— NABIMING I'M 
TRYING TO BE 
AS STRONG AS 
POSSIBLE FOR 
MY SPORT” 


APRIL ROSS 
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y. “y | WHY DO YOU DO THIS? DAY AFTER DAY. 
| DEDICATING YOUR LIFE TO THE SEARCH FOR A 

f f, FEW MORE FEET, A NEW MOVE, ONE HUNDREDTH 
“So \ OF A SECOND, WHY WOULD YOU PUT YOUR CAREER 

' QW HOLD, AND LEAVE YOUR FAMILY FOR WEEKS ON 

~ END? WHAT COULD POSSIBLY BE WORTH IT? WHY 

ARE YOU DOING THIS TO YOURSELF? BUT IT’S 

*% THIS DEEPEST DESIRE FOR SOMETHING GREATER. 
WITH AN ALMOST BLIND TOLERANCE FOR 
PHYSICAL PAIN. THAT IS WHAT MAKES A TEAM 
USA CONTENDER. 
BECAUSE THEY'LL ALL TELL YOU THE EXACT 
SAME THING. THE CHANCE TO STAND UNDER TH 


AMERICAN FLAG, AND HEAR YOUR ANTHEM P 





AND TO KNOW THAT YOU ARE 


~ * — MILLIONS, IS BIGGER THAN ANYTHING. SO IF YOU 
WANT TO GIVE UP EVERYTHING FOR THE CHANCE 

TO HAVE THAT MEDAL HUNG AROUND YOUR NECK, 
foinen WE'VE GOT YOUR BACK. BECAUSE YOU'RE 


THLETES WE SHOULD BE LOOKING UP TO. 
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ELL HILL 
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“TOUGHNESS IS THE MIND 
POWERING THE BODY.” 
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JALEN RAMSEY 








Jacksonville Cornerback 


GAME ON. 


GLARESSA 
SHIELDS 


MIDDLEWEIGHT 
BOXER, 

2012 OLYMPIC 
GOLD MEDALIST 
AGE 21 

5-9, 163 POUNDS 


66 ESPN U7. 16.2016 
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LIVING IN FLINT, MICHIGAN, POVERTY IS AN OBSTACLE YOU HAVE TO FIGHT THROUGH. |’m fighting for more than just a medal. 
I'm fighting for my family, I’m fighting for my future, I’m fighting for my city—to give them some hope and faith. | GOT THE 
NICKNAME T-REX WHEN | WAS 11 YEARS OLD. Back when | was younger, | was very skinny and | had short arms, but | used to 
always be swinging. A WEEK BEFORE | FIGHT, | ALWAYS TELL MY FAMILY AND MY FRIENDS THAT | CAN’T BE AROUND ANY KIDS. |’m 
easily annoyed and | don't like to lose my focus; I’m just super freakin’ in a zone. Once | walk into the ring, the only thing 
I'm thinking is, “I’ve trained for almost six weeks, I’m pissed. I’ve done too much training to lose.” YEAH, OF COURSE | THINK I’M 
A LITTLE CRAZY. Some people are terrified to get into a ring and box, but I’m always excited. I’m always like, “Let’s go!” —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY SIMON McDERMOTT-JOHNSON ON JUNE 9, MALIBU, CALIF. 


HAIR BY JAMAL HAMMADI/CAROLE TREUHAFT; MAKEUP BY NICOLE BUSHNELL; SET DESIGN 
BY NICK TORTORICI; PRODUCTION BY AMY GROUND/CARLOS SERRAO PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Great Taste. Only 96 Calories. 
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VINGE WILFORK 


NOSE TACKLE, 
HOUSTON TEXANS, 
FIVE-TIME PRO BOWLER 
AGE 34 

6-2, 325 POUNDS 


SOME PEOPLE CONSIDER ME OBESE. Some people consider me fat 
and sloppy. But | don’t care what people think. | believe in myself. | 
love myself. So it’s kind of like they can shove it up their you-know- 
whats. | LOVE MY CALVES. In high school someone told me | had 
“runner legs. So to this day, I'll be talking about myself and I'll say, 
“Man, look at that dude’s calves.” Everybody laughs at me, but | 
have some good-looking calves. AT THE END OF FOOTBALL, DO |! WANT 
TO BE THIS BIG? No. | don’t need to be this big anymore. But for 
what | do, it’s never stopped me from being a Pro Bowler. It’s never 
stopped me from being in Super Bowls. | missed one season and 
basically had one [major] injury in 12 seasons. As a nose tackle or 
D-lineman, that’s kind of unheard of. So people can sit and say 

I'm too big or obese or whatever, but look at the facts. Look at my 
Career. You see the durability and the level | play at. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY PETER HAPAK ON JUNE 1, HOUSTON 
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PAUL GEORGE 
USA BASKETBALL 
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SASQUATCH 


WOODLAND MAN-BEAST, AGE UNKNOWN 
6-1, 374 POUNDS 


Sasquatch. For years dismissed by men of science as mere folklore or outright hoax, the massive 
man-beast is captured here in all his natural glory, Of the shoot, photographer Arthur Stewart 
sald, “We tried to capture the magnitude of his physique, which is almost like a Greek sculpture- 
a Greek sculpture covered in hair, But showing his proportions was a challenge, especially when 
nearly every camera flash triggered a fit of rage. Other than that, he was'a pleasure to work with. 
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INSPIRED BY ATHLETES. 
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DWYANE 
WADE 


1 WORK HARD ON MY 
BODY, MAN. I’m 34 now 


ent z 

vas like young 

me!” | don’t really dunk on 
other guys—I don’t even 
think about it—but in the 


1 CAN PUT ON A FEW 
POUNDS PRETTY FAST. | 
love to eat. I'm a fat boy at 
heart, man. To me, that’s 
kind of like my happy 
great burger, 
fri INEVER 
ENVISIONED THAT | WOULD 
BE PLAYING THIS LONG. | 
think | always told m 


enough, it’ 

whenever m' 
me that, I'll listen to it 
nd then I'll make that 
sion. But nah, I’m not 
there yet. I've got same 
good years left. —M.A 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


CARLOS SERRAO 
ON JUNE 6, NEW YORK CITY 
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EMMA COBURN 


3,000-METER 
STEEPLECHASER, 
2015 U.S. CHAMPION 
AGE 25 

5-8, 122 POUNDS 


IN STEEPLECHASE, WE 
DON’T CALL THEM HURDLES, 
WE CALL THEM BARRIERS. 
They are 4-by-4 blocks 

of wood; it’s not like a 
100-meter hurdle where 
if you hit it, the hurdle 
falls. If you hit a barrier, 
you go down. It will leave 
you pretty scarred. |RUN 
80 MILES A WEEK. It’s 
intense, but I’m not unique 
or special. | would say 
most female middle- to 
long-distance runners run 
70 to 100 miles a week. 
It’s just that the sport 
demands a pretty intense 
training load. | have so 
many people around me 
doing it that it doesn't feel 
as taxing as it might seem. 
THE NICE PART ABOUT 
BEING A PROFESSIONAL 
ATHLETE IS SO MUCH OF MY 
JOB IS RECOVERY BETWEEN 
SESSIONS. As part of my 
job, | have to sitona 
couch and either nap or 
relax. Last April or May, 

| binge-watched the 

first five seasons of 

Game of Thrones in two 
weeks! I’VE NEVER BEEN 
SELF-CONSCIOUS ABOUT 
MY BODY. | never really 
thought much about it. 
It’s just kind of the vessel 
that lets me do the 

things | like to do. It never 
dawned on me to think 
about it beyond that. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
MARCUS ERIKSSON ON MAY 9, 
CRESTED BUTTE, COLO. 


HAIR AND MAKEUP BY LAUREN 
RENNELLS; SPECIAL THANKS 
TO BILL + ANNIE COBURN 





Weve beefed 
up our résumé 
h 100% Angus. 


WEP Oscar Mayer Premium Beef 
Hot Dogs are now made with 
100% Angus beef for a taste 
the whole family will enjoy. 














NZINGHA 
PRESCOD 


FENCER, 
TWO-TIME 
OLYMPIAN 

AGE 23 
9-4, 
138 POUNDS 


YES, FENCING IS A “REAL” SPORT THAT REQUIRES YOU TO BE VERY ATHLETIC. It’s really fast-paced and high-energy; you have to be able to change directions 
and change speeds. It requires a lot of control and endurance. People come up to me and ask, “Is that hard?” That’s a question | get a lot. I’m like, 

“It’s really hard!” ’M NAMED AFTER A 17TH-CENTURY QUEEN FROM ANGOLA, NZINGA MBANDE. During the colonial period, the Europeans would try to come 

to Africa and take their land, and she defended her territory. | don’t think it’s a coincidence that | go off with my sword and fight people for my country. 

| was always told that I’m a strong woman, and | was named after a strong woman, and I've become this top fencer. You live up to who you're told 

you are. | TALK TO MYSELF A LOT WHEN I’M FENCING—TO BE CONFIDENT, TO BE STRONG. With my psychotherapist, we work on avoiding thoughts that make 
you hesitate. Hesitating in fencing is not going to work. Fencing is basically being able to capitalize on someone else’s mistake. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY PETER HAPAK ON MAY 10, NEW YORK CITY 


B44 ESPN 07.16.2016 


HAIR BY EDRIS NICHOLS/EDRIS SALON; MAKEUP BY STACY SKINNER/TOM FORD BEAUTY/PAT MCGRATH LABS/CELESTINE AGENCY; NAILS BY YUKO WADA; SET DESIGN BY TODD WIGGINS/ 
MARY HOWARD STUDIO; NZINGHA’S FOIL BY LEON PAUL; SET ELEMENTS BY BLUE GAUNTLET FENCING; PRODUCTION BY INNA KHAVINSON/LOVELY GIANT 


Unmatched between the lines. 


Introducing the 2017 E-Class. When it comes to groundbreaking innovation, the revolutionary new E-Class Is a 
game-changer. A self-parking, self-correcting luxury sedan with intelligent advances like PRE-SAFE Impulse Side, 
which anticipates a collision and repositions you to minimize the effect, and PRE-SAFE Sound, which helps protect 


the ears from damaging sound should an impact occur. It’s not just a new Mercedes-Benz sport sedan—it’s a 
whole new way of driving. MBUSA.com/E-Class 


Mercedes-Benz 
I atsmelsss) mela are}aaliay:s 


2017 E300 Sport Sedan shown in Steel Grey metallic paint with optional equipment. PRE-SAFE® Impulse Side and PRE-SAFE Sound technologies do not guarantee that a driver would not suffer injury in the event of a collision. ©2016 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC 
For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 
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NATHAN 
ADRIAN 


SWIMMER, 
THREE-TIME OLYMPIC 
GOLD MEDALIST 

AGE 27 

6-5, 227 POUNDS 


PEOPLE ASK ME, “HEY, 
WHY DID YOU CHOOSE 
SWIMMING?” And my 
answer is usually, 
“Swimming chose me.” 
A lot of that has to 

do with my body type. 

| have this long 

torso, | have super- 

flat feet, | have pretty 
flexible shoulders. All 
oh maarelsi-manlialeise-las 
things you look for ina 
swimmer. | DON’T HAVE 
ARCHES. When | get out 
of the pool and | walk 
on cement, | make a full 
footprint. It’s horrible on 
FeValePmUlavaeladelat-)e]\/miels 
me, | wasn’t that good 
at land sports. | wasn’t 
efficient at running. 
OPEN-WATER SWIMMING 
JUST SCARES ME. The 
second that | get too far 
away from shore, the 
anxiety really starts to 
set in. Once | put my 
head in the water, if it’s 
Super murky and | can't 
even see my hand, | 
just freak out. The Jaws 
theme starts playing 

in my head. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
STEVEN LIPPMAN ON APRIL 13, 
RICHMOND, CALIF. 
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JAKE 
ARRIETA 


PITCHER, CHICAGO CUBS, 


2015 NL CY YOUNG WINNER 
AGE 30 
6-4, 225 POUNDS 


| EXPECT TO BEAT 
EVERYBODY | PLAY. It’s kind 
of that quiet confidence 

| have inside that | try to 
present to the opponent 
without going too 
overboard. Because there 
are times when | seem 
composed, but inside 

I'm losing my mind. MY 
FLEXIBILITY IS PROBABLY 
MY NO. 1 ASSET. Three 
years ago, | told myself 

| was going to be able to 
do the splits by the end 
of the offseason. It took 
me two years to actually 
do it. | TRAIN WITH PILATES 
ON A DAILY BASIS. I’ve built 
core strength, hamstring 
strength, hip mobility, 
mobility in my shoulders 
and my spine—all things 
that directly correlate 
with what | have to do on 
the field. | kind of brought 
Pilates to the Cubs. 

| THINK THE BEARD PLAYS 
A FACTOR IN MY PRESENCE 
ON THE MOUND. It’s part of 
the persona. Everyone in 
Chicago embraced it, so | 
can't ditch it now. | got rid 
of it in the offseason and 

| got some pretty intense 
reactions. | said, “Don’t 
worry, give me two weeks 
and it'll be back.” —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
MARCUS ERIKSSON ON 
MARCH 28, ARIZONA CITY, ARIZ. 





ADELINE 
GRAY 


WRESTLER, 

2015 WRESTLING 
WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
GOLD MEDALIST 

AGE 25 

9-10, 165 POUNDS 


EoPN O77. b6.cULG 


| STILL GET THAT SIDEWAYS TILT OF THE HEAD, LIKE A PUPPY: “WOMEN WRESTLE?” It’s almost disheartening, 
because | work very hard, and it’s a very competitive sport internationally, and people in this country just don’t 
really know about it. |ABSOLUTELY HATE THE STATEMENT “YOU’RE TOO PRETTY TO WRESTLE.” People used to view 
female athletes as very masculine—you kind of had to disregard your femininity to excel at an elite sport. 

But it’s just a different world now. | WOULD HEAR, YEARS LATER, “THAT GUY WAS AFRAID OF YOU IN HIGH SCHOOL.” 
Why? I’m nice! It’s like saying a boxer goes around hitting people all the time. | don’t understand why that 
fear exists: “Oh, she can beat me up if she wanted to.” Well, yeah, but... | don’t fight people. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY PETER HAPAK ON MARCH 3, NEW YORK CITY 
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DARE TO ASK, WHERE NEXT? 
INTRODUCING THE FIRST-EVER XT5. 
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WHATEVER YOU SEEK, THE STYLISH XT5 CROSSOVER HAS A SPACIOUS 
INTERIOR THAT ADAPTS TO ACCOMMODATE YOUR NEEDS. CADILLAC.COM/XT5 


DARE GREATLY 


Pregroduction model shown 


JW 
22016 General Motors. All Rights Reserved Cadillac 


CHRIS MOSIER 


DUATHLETE, U.S. MEN’S 
SPRINT DUATHLON 
TEAM MEMBER 

AGE 35 

9-9, 132 POUNDS 


AS A TRANS PERSON, 
BEING IN A BODY THAT 
DIDN’T REALLY FIT ME 

FOR 29 YEARS, NOW | 
FEEL COMFORTABLE IN MY 
OWN SKIN. For so long, 

| didn’t want to be in 
pictures because what 
was reflected back to me 
was not the way | felt or 


the way | saw myself. | 
struggled with that for 

a long time. I'VE ALWAYS 
USED ATHLETICS AS A WAY 


TO FEEL CONNECTED TO 
MY BODY. For many years, 
| felt betrayed by my 
body because the way | 
envisioned it when | was 
a child was not the way 
it ended up to be. When 

| was 8 or J years old, | 
started karate, and you 
learn to work with your 
body instead of against 
it. That was very positive 
for me. IN MY FIRST RACE 
AS A MALE, MAYBE SIX 
MONTHS AFTER | STARTED 
MY MEDICAL TRANSITION, 
| WAS THINKING: “LIVING 
MY LIFE EVERY DAY IS 
HARD, THIS IS EASY.” In 
those moments when 

| feel like I'm suffering in 
the race, | pull it back 

to the bigger perspective 
of being a trans person. 
By comparison, this 
moment—racing, running, 
whatever—is quite easy. 
And then | think, “Let’s 
just push a little harder.” 
—CHRISTINA KAHRL 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
BENEDICT EVANS ON MAY 31, 
CROSS RIVER, N.Y. 
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“WHILE WE WON'T 
HAVE A TRANS 
OLYMPIAN THs 
YEAR—THAT WE 
KNOW OF—IN 
MY LIFETIME 
[BELIEVE THERE 
WILL BE ONE.’ 


CHRIS MOSIER 
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ELENA 
DELLE DONNE 


GUARD/FORWARD, 
CHICAGO SKY, 
2015 WNBA MVP 
AGE 26 

6-5, 188 POUNDS 


LOO ESPNvO7.Lace0 16 


WE PLAY AN AMAZING CALIBER AND BRAND OF BASKETBALL. But people try to cut that down because they're just comparing it to the men’s 
game. “Oh, well, she didn’t dunk in that game!” That’s pretty frustrating. We are the most elite players in the world. This is my life, and it’s 
what I’ve put in 22 years of my life doing. | TAKE AROUND 50 SUPPLEMENTS A DAY TO BATTLE MY LYME DISEASE. | think it’s always surprising 

to people that | have achronic illness and | play a professional sport. It took [doctors] two months to figure out what was going on with me. 
My sophomore year in college, | was sleeping probably 18 hours a day; | lost probably 35 pounds. | literally told my parents, “I think I’m 
dying.’ | HAVE A PACK OF GAME GUM. Once | buy it, no one is allowed to touch the packet or it’s ruined. Ill take a piece and chew it in the first 
half, and if things aren’t going well and we aren't playing well, | have to change the piece of gum. Because obviously it’s the gum’s fault! —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY CARLOS SERRAO ON FEB. 2, LOS ANGELES 
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HAIR BY SASCHA BREUER/WELLAFLEX/STARWORKS ARTISTS; MAKEUP BY ASHLEIGH LOUER/STARWORKS ARTISTS; 
SET DESIGN BY GEORGE SEGAL; STYLING BY CARISSA NIA MALKA 





HOW CAN A 900-YEAR-OLD 
JAPANESE TRADITION CREATE 
A BETTER-DRIVING SUV? 











THE ALL-NEW THREE-ROW MAZDA CX-9 


Mounted archers in Japan believed the key to mastering / 











their skill was to “achieve a oneness” between horse cunen 
OUMEE 


archers 
and rider. This is known as jinba ittai, (jin-ba ee-tie) Bera 
a oneness” 
between horse 
and rider, or 
Jinba ittai. 


or “horse and rider as one." And it's the engineering 
inspiration for the all-new Mazda CX-9. Oneness is only 
achieved when the vehicle becomes a natural extension 

of the driver. So every detail of our new Mazda CX-9 


is engineered to create this perfect harmony. From 


ak 


the throttle-response, to the driver-centered cockpit, 
to the agile steering, the principles of jinba itta/ live on. 


Because Driving Matters. 





DRIVING MATTERS 











CONOR 
McGREGOR 


MMA FIGHTER, UFC 
FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPION 
AGE 27 

5-9, 145 POUNDS 





MY UNPREDICTABILITY 

IS WHAT SEPARATES ME. 

| move in many ways. 

If you move in so many 
ways, your opponent is 
not focused on what he’s 
doing; he’s focusing on 
what you're doing and 

it freezes him. When 

they freeze and you hit, 
they shatter like glass. 

| AM FOREVER, FOREVER 
LEARNING. In my last fight 
[against Nate Diaz in 
March], | mismanaged my 
weight. | entered that fight 
full. My plate was full, my 
belly was full. That’s not 
why we fight. We originally 
fought for food, to eat. We 
fight hungry. So I’m happy 
with the lessons learned. 

| feel like my gut has 
been emptied again, like 
I'm hungry again. VERBAL 
WARFARE IS ANOTHER 
FORM OF WARFARE, SO | 
LOOK TO ENGAGE IN THAT 
100 PERCENT. It’s just part 
of the game. It’s part of 
the business. There are 
three ways to beat a man: 
You beat him verbally, you 
beat him mentally and 
then finally you beat him 
physically. -KENNY MAYNE 





PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
MARK SELIGER ON MAY 19, 
LOS ANGELES 


GROOMING BY SUSSY CAMPOS; 
PROP STYLING BY ANDY HENBEST/ 
FRANK REPS; PRODUCTION BY 


104 ESPN 0O/7.18:2016 | COCO KNUDSON/SELIGER STUDIO 
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“TIMING 15 THE KEY—SURPRISE AND TIMING. IF YOU 
GAN MASTER THOSE TWO, YOU DON'T NEGESSARILY 
NEED BRUTE FORCE 10 PUT A-MAN DOWN” 





CONOR McGREGOR 
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COURTNEY 
CONLOGUE 


NO. 1-RANKED 
PRO SURFER 

AGE 23 

59-8, 139 POUNDS 


BACK IN THE DAY, THERE 
WAS A PERCEPTION THAT 
SURFERS JUST PARTIED 
AND DIDN’T DO ALOT 

OF TRAINING. Right now, 
we're in a transition 
where in order to be 
successful, you have to 
hit the gym. You have 
ideueloM-)ue-miamelgel:)s 
ideyeye}ale|0l-1anaal-mele-t-1aP 
Aksu oe) st-] 8) \Vmelal-melmaal= 
first athletes in surf on 
the women’s side to really 
get involved with gym 
training. THE PADDLING 
IS SOMETHING A LOT OF 
ATHLETES GET CAUGHT 
OFF GUARD BY WHEN THEY 
LEARN TO SURF. If there 
was a pedometer that 
kept track of my paddles, 
it would clock thousands 
Tale aalelelst=]aleisme) mm gall (=ts 
a year. THE BIGGEST WAVE 
IS NOT NECESSARILY THE 
BEST WAVE. Sometimes 
you have to make a 
decision or judgment 
about whether the 
fanlstol[elaame)al=}cm-laomel-1a0:) 9 
quality. Surfing requires 
a lot of different skills. 


It’s not only mental, it’s 
instinctual and physical. 
The instinctual bit is with 


Mother Nature; you have 
30 minutes when you're in 
the [competition] jersey 
to catch two great waves 
and put on a show. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY STEVEN 
LIPPMAN ON JUNE 5, TAHITI 


HAIR AND MAKEUP BY PERLE RENVOYER; PRODUCTION BY RAIMANA VAN BASTOLAER; SPECIAL THANKS TO AIR TAHITI NUI 
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Helping people 24/7 licensed 97% customer 2nd-largest auto 
since 1936 agents satisfaction insurer 


The choice is yours, and it’s simple. 


Why have just a bite of a sandwich, when you can have the whole thing? 


The same goes for car insurance. Why go with a company that offers just a low price when GEICO could 
save you hundreds and give you so much more? You could enjoy satisfying professional service, 24/7, from 
a company that’s made it their business to help people since 1936. This winning combination has helped 
GEICO to become the 2nd-largest private passenger auto insurer in the nation. 


Make the smart choice. Get your free quote from GEICO today. 


EICO. 


geico.com | 1-800-947-AUTO | Local Office 





Some discounts, coverages, payment plans and features are not available in all states or all GEICO companies. Customer satisfaction based on an independent study conducted by Alan Newman Research, 
2015. GEICO is the second-largest private passenger auto insurer in the United States according to the 2014 A.M. Best market share report, published April 2015. GEICO is a registered service mark of 
Government Employees Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 20076; a Berkshire Hathaway Inc. subsidiary. © 2016 GEICO 
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ANTONIO 
BROWN 


WIDE RECEIVER, 
PITTSBURGH STEELERS, 
FOUR-TIME PRO BOWLER 
AGE 28 

9-10, 181 POUNDS 


BEING PASSED UP BY TEAMS 
BECAUSE OF MY SIZE MADE 
ME HUNGRY. I've seen a lot 

of first-round guys come 
in and never really do 
aleldalialepm a alial@eienycm ale) 
come from the bottom 
alel={esie-]alem ale) marcleemie 
is, so they appreciate the 
ole} e}e)adelalidi=tsmanlel ase 

| WAS REAL SKINNY IN HIGH 
SCHOOL. | just didn’t have 
elelelemaleiagiale)ams)i-lap 

| was eating hot fries, 
potato chips, Capri Sun. 
That changed when | 

got to college—| put on 

20 pounds of muscle. Now 

MIL A=Me\Zclaaanlialem-lelelele 

my body. IT’S DEFINITELY 
MANGO SEASON. My calves 
are developing and getting 
strong. Mangoes have a 
nice shape when they're 
growing around this time, 
when they start plumping 
.. just like my calves. 

IF YOU WANT TO BE THE 
BEST, YOU CAN’T TAKE THE 
PATH OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 
Every morning, you wake 
Ujoh=lalemvZelelmaalialemesiifs 

you it’s too early, your 
body tells you you're a 
little too sore, but you've 
(ofe}an dem (ele) ael-\-]emiiaalia 
yourself and know what 
youre Striving for. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
ART STREIBER 
ON MAY 12, MIAMI 
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LIFE 1S A SPORT. WE ARE THE UTILITY. 


BE UNSTOPPABLE. 
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FOOTWORK 
THATGANBE = 
COMPARED T0 
FOOTBALL. 


ANTONIO BROWN 


114 ESPN 07.18.2016 


egistered trademarks of POM Wonderful LLC or its affiliates. PJ15546 
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190% POMEGRANATE JUICE 


LOADED WITH RELENTLESSLY RAVENOUS, 
FREE-RADICALANNIHILATING ANTIOXIDANTS. 


Your health finally has a wingman: POM Wondertul 100% pure pomegranate 
juice. It's loaded with super-powertul antioxidants because it's made trom the 


original super truit—pomegranates. POM Wondertul. CRAZY HEALTHY. 
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ESPN.COM/BODYISSUE 


RYAN 
DUNGEY 


MOTORCROSS RACER, 
EIGHT-TIME AMA 
MOTOCROSS CHAMPION 
AGE 26 

9-117, 165 POUNDS 


| DEFINITELY THINK THE 
PHYSICALITY OF THE 
SPORT IS OVERLOOKED. 
We use our legs a lot; our 
legs are always acting 

as our suspension. You 
are hanging on to the 
handlebars, but you have 
your core and your lats 
trying to control the side- 
to-side and up-and-down 
movement of the rear. 
Meanwhile, your legs are 
working to push the bike 
to the ground and to grip 
the bike tight and squeeze. 
It’s full body. | don’t think 
there’s a muscle | don’t 
use. ROLLER COASTERS? 
Oh, dude, I’m not a fan. | 
think it’s a control thing. 
On the dirt bike, | feel in 
control. I'll put myself 
through it, but yeah, I’m 
scared out of my mind. 
PEOPLE THINK, “OH, IT’S 
ALL FUN AND GAMES.” 

But my bike has over 

60 horsepower. If you 
disrespect it, you're going 
to find yourself on the 
ground. There's a lot of 
respect you have to have 
for the bike. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
JOE PUGLIESE ON APRIL 13, 
CENTER HILL, FLA. 


GROOMING BY ALAINA DEBERNARDIS; 
PRODUCTION BY KIM MCENIRY/ 
OVERFLOW PRODUCTIONS 
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GREG 
LOUGANIS 


RETIRED DIVER, FOUR-TIME 
OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALIST 
ENC] =e) 

5-9, 172 POUNDS 


AT THE TIME | WAS 
DIAGNOSED WITH HIV, WE 
THOUGHT IT WAS A DEATH 
SENTENCE. It was six 
aalelaldalcm*)a(e]maemdal-micts 
G}WZanye)femer-laal-}see-lale) 

| was like, “Well, I’m going 
to pack my bags and go 
home and wait to die.” 
Had they known about 

my HIV status in Seoul, 

| would never have been 
allowed in the country. 

AS AN ATHLETE MENTOR 
WITH USA DIVING, | TELL 
THE KIDS THAT THE PERSON 
WHO WINS AN OLYMPIC 
MEDAL ISN’T THE ONE WHO 
IS THE MOST PERFECT. 

It’s usually the one who 
makes the least number 
of visible mistakes. WHEN 
| LOOK AROUND AT MY 
CONTEMPORARIES, I’D SAY 
I’M PROBABLY IN BETTER 
SHAPE THAN MOST OF 
THEM. It’s all about making 
healthy choices. | think HIV 
has helped motivate me 
mentally and physically. 
ele) ar-}en Vela qinremeyene 

= lalemelelialemcielanl-iaariare, 
physically active every day 
as being as important as 
taking my meds. —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
RICHARD PHIBBS ON APRIL 16, 
LAGUNA NIGUEL, CALIF. 
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CALL FOR A CINNAMON TOAST 
JACK DANIELS TENNESSEE FIRE & RUMCHATA 


| Fennessee . 
: BIRE : 


FINELY CRAFTED 


75% ALE BY VOL (70 PROOF 


A> 3s pa Ihe 





PLEASE DRINK RESPONSIBLY. 


JACK DANIELS and TENNESSEE FIRE are trademarks. ©2016 JACK DANIEL’S. Whiskey Specialty, 35% ALC/VOL (70 proof). JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, Lynchburg, Tenn. 
RumChata® Caribbean Rum with Real Dairy Cream, Natural and Artificial Flavors, 13.75% alc./vol. Produced and Bottled by Agave Loco Brands, Pewaukee, WI 53072. RUMCHATA and CHATA are Registered Trademarks of Agave Loco, LLC. 











ALL-NEW 


re GEL_s WE dual-action tailgate and a lockable In-Bed Trunk’. 


Honda innovation, now inside a truck. 


Introducing the all-new 2017 Ridgeline, with a 








HON D 
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“A PERFORMANGE IN DIVING SHOULD BE AS 
EMOTIONAL AS A WELL-WRITTEN PLAY, 

TS USING YOUR BODY 10 GOMMUNICATE. 

MY BODY 1S MY PAINTBRUSH-’ 


GREG LOUGANIS 

















COLLEGE FOOTBALL =~] COLLEGE FOOTBALL 2016 i COLLEGE FOOTBALL 2016 =| COLLEGE FOOTBALL 2016 
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CHRISTIAN | e) LEONARD | Mos BAKER 
McCAFFREY a — FOURNETTE r 4 Team MAYFIELD = ‘, ch Lal 
mii BAAS YOU Scouting ri ; iy j aa “| . oo Hi HEE = . i, Scouting J BARRETT 


IRE & RE Bo F, Reports 
; : ' Recruiting — : a : P : 
Recruiting I , 4 | Roundup Recruiting riety : Recrufting 
Roundup | Roundup i Roundup 
i " Playoff ee ; a 
Playott a ry Playoff 
Picks ” ' ~i ae ™ LLB —— Picks 
“ae 2 FLORIDA STATE ' 
3 OKLAHOMA 
4 CLEMG-OM 
5 TENNESSEE 


LLU 
2 FLORIDA STATE 
2 OKLAHOMA 
Lieu , hee ' 9 CLEMSON 
2 FLORODA STATE és 1 Lu 5 TEM NESSEE 
5 OKLAHOMA 2 FLORIDA STATE 
4 CUEMSOM 2 3 ORLAHDOMA 


5 TEMMESSEE 4 CLEMEON 
& TENMESSEE 


Order Today & Choose Your Cover 


INSIDE YOU WILL FIND: 


- 128 Team Scouting Reports -Mel Kiper Jr. and Todd McShay give a 
= sneak peek at the 2017 NFL Draft 
- RecruitingNation recaps the 


2016 recruits and forecasts the top -Our Way-Too-Early Top 25, plus 
ant-impact freshmen ses playott predictions 


do ae #52 
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ALLYSA SEELY 


PARATRIATHLETE 
\C] aw 
5-4, 93 POUNDS 


FOR ALOT OF PEOPLE, ALL 
THEY SEE IS MY AMPUTATION. 
But my biggest challenge 

is the unpredictable 

nature of my neurological 
condition. Last year alone, 

| was in the hospital for 
oh/=1qr-manlelaidamealaelelelsrelene 
the year. Sometimes | have 
great days; other days my 
body just doesn't want to 
cooperate. Every morning, | 
don’t know what I’m going 
to get when | wake up, but | 
just have to figure out a way 
around it. | TRAIN TWO TO 
THREE TIMES A DAY AND LIFT 
IN THE GYM THREE TIMES A 
WEEK. | swim almost every 
of=\ a= Jalems)|.4:m-lalemaelamiele] mae) 
five days a week. I'm training 
15 to 35 hours a week. | 
don't want to be outworked. 
MY LIST OF WHAT | WOULD 
CHANGE ABOUT MY BODY 


things a lot of people didn't 
think were possible. It was 


fe) pn) invepiaaygeyele)amie)mani-m i aalein 
n i —M.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOE PUGLIESE 
ON MAY 26, GATEWAY, COLO. 
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JOCKEY.COM ©2016 Jockey International, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 


MICHAEL COTTONE) 
Adoptive father to Vincen 
shows the gift of J mily 
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#ShowEm your Jockey 
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How to cut your cell phone bill in half. 


1. Grab your phone. 





2. Use our BYOP® SIM Activation Kit. 
Keep your 4G LTE" network and number. 








| The Bring Your Own Phone Activation Kit makes it easy to 
UN LIMITED switch almost any phone to a more affordable plan. Use it to 


TALK, TEXT AND DATA 
5GB UP TO 4GLTE' THEN 2G’ keep the same network and number you currently have, and 
45 then buy our Unlimited plan for just $45 a month. No activation 
we 10 fees or credit checks. Start saving today. Learn 
NO CONTRACT 


more at StraightTalkBYOP.com 


™ Cut Your Cell Phone Bill in Half” is based on a comparison of the average cost of the $45 Straight Talk Service Plan plus average sales tax and fees when purchased in Walmart and the average total 
monthly cost reported by top two carriers’ postpaid customers on a 2-year service contract individual plan with unlimited talk, text and comparable high speed data. Plan costs include all taxes, fees 
and overage charges. Source: Nationwide survey conducted February 2016. ‘To get 4G LTE speed, you must have a 4G LTE capable device and 4G LTE SIM. Actual availability, coverage and speed may 
vary. LTE is a trademark of ETSI. *At 2G speeds, the functionality of some data applications, such as streaming audio or video, may be affected. Straight Talk’s Bring Your Own Phone plan requires a 
compatible, unlocked phone, activation kit and Straight Talk service plan. User may need to change the phone's Access Point Name settings. Please note: If you switch to Straight Talk, you may be 
subject to fees from your current provider. A month equals 30 days. Please refer always to the latest Terms and Conditions of Service at StraightTalk.com. 
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DISTILLED ONCE. BECAUSE WHEN YOU START 
WITH THE BEST, ONCE IS ENOUGH. 














